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Notice.—With this week’s “‘SpEcTATOR” its issued, gratis, a 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~——_- 





HE Panama Scandal has already killed a Government. 
On Saturday, M. Loubet defeated a proposal to grant 
the legal powers of a Juge d’Instruction to the Committee of 
Inquiry by a majority of 234 to 218; but on Monday he was 
overthrown. All Paris believes, with or without reason, that 
Baron Reinach, Secretary to the Panama Company, came by 
his death, on November 21st, unfairly, and the Marquis de la 
Ferronaye inquired why investigation had been avoided, and 
why the papers of the deceased had not been placed under 
seal. He proposed, as the only way of satisfying opinion, that 
the body should be exhumed. M. Ricard, Minister of Justice, 
replied that, as the certificates were regular, exhumation would 
be illegal, and M. Loubet, in a hot-tempered speech, said he 
was tired of unfair treatment, and would rather be dismissed. 
M. Brisson, however, the Chairman of the Committee, and 
formerly Premier, declared that there were many precedents, 
and refused to accept the Order of the Day, which was 
accordingly rejected by 304 to 219. The Chamber then carried 
an amendment by M. Brisson, insisting on the autopsy 
by 303 to 3, and the Ministry resigned. The President sent 
for M. Brisson, who undertook to form a Government—a 
“Cabinet d’autopsie” M. de Cassagnae calls it—but up to 
Friday afternoon he had not succeeded, the leading Oppor- 
tunists shrinking back, apparently from dislike of the 
Panama Inquiry. 


As yet definite evidence has not been produced before the 
Committee, M. Charles de Lesseps, the working director of 
the Company, and M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, the Procureur- 
Général, and others who know the truth, refusing to be 
examined; but the Committee bas primé-facie grounds for 
suspicion. M. Prinet, Juge d’Instruction, charged with the 
case, testifies that Baron Reinach certainly received £400,000 
for distribution, that six hundred persons were paid, and 
that among them were journalists who were also Deputies. 
He is strongly condemned for a breach of professional 
etiquette, as he is forbidden to inform the public of facts 
coming out in any investigation; but, of course, that only 
increases the general excitement. Then M. Thierrée, a well- 
known banker doing business with stock-jobbers, testified on 
Wednesday that Baron Reinach had, in 1888, come to him to 
exchange a cheque for £135,500, drawn by the Panama Com- 
pany, for twenty-six cheques of his own bank. The amounts 
in these cheques varied from £40,000 to £200. They were 
all distributed, all cashed, and all endorsed with the pre- 
Ssentees’ names, which were at the disposal of any legal 
Court. This evidence, which is understood to be final, as 





regards the payment of bribes by somebody to somebody, has 
raised excitement to fever heat; and, whoever is Premier, the 
inquiry must now go forward. It seems to be believed that 
M. Arton, who recently fled before some charge of malversa- 
tion, but who is in Paris, might be persuaded to give evidence, 
and that the Committee will then be able, with the assistance 
of the careful book-keeping of Paris, to bring the receipt of 
bribes home to most of the guilty. Throughout, it should be 
observed that all witnesses aver that influential Parisian 
journals received money in large sums. 

Herr von Richter, Leader of the German Opposition, on 
Wednesday attacked Count Caprivi for his speech in defence 
of the Military Bill. His argument was that last year the 
Chancellor had derided the military demand for numbers, 
although the French Army had already reached its strength, 
and the Russian Army was being concentrated on the eastern 
frontier of Germany. He produced no reasons to account for 
his new disbelief in German safety, and he entirely ignored 
the immense additions made to German armaments since 1870. 
Moreover, the Count had spoken as if Germany stood alone, 
whereas she either had Austria and Italy by her side, or 
the Triple Alliance was a figment of diplomacy. Herr 
Richter utterly discredited the picture drawn by Count 
Caprivi of the German Army, and maintained that the 
twelve milliards (£480,000,000) voted since 1870 had brought 
it up to a strength at which it could surpass even the 
brilliant performances of that year. The speech was a 
great Parliamentary success; but it is allowed that Count 
Caprivi’s speech, with its grave statements as to the 
ultimate danger of invasion, is filtering down slowly into 
the German mind, and that the constituencies hesitate more 
than the Members to take on themselves the responsibility of 
refusing the extra forces. We still believe that, with certain 
concessions as to taxation, the Bill will pass, though it will 
leave behind a good deal of irritation, and a fixed determination 
that the Staff, whatever its reasons, shall extract no more 
money out of the taxpayers. 

Parliament is not to meet so early as was expected. It 
has been prorogued by proclamation to the last day of 
January, nearly two months hence. The date has probably 
been fixed to allow Mr. Gladstone a long Southern holiday 
during the winter, and we do not know that it is in any way 
inconvenient to the public. The community is curious to see 
the new Home-rule Bill; but apart from that, it is quite con- 
tent that Parliament should abstain from sitting. Except 
the County Councillors of the Progressive party, nobody wants 
anything very much, and the measures they wish for tepidly 
will do a year or two hence as well as to-day. It is clear, 
moreover, from the date selected, that the Government does 
not in its heart expect to pass many Bills, and that is a relief 
to politicians who know that, with the Home-rule contest 
going on, there will be no serious attention paid to anything 
else. What with Colonial questions, and financial questions, and 
labour questions, it will be hard enough between February 
and September to find time to pass the Home-rule Bill 
through Committee, even if the majority coheres, and that is 
most improbable. That Bill has to pass in every detail, in 
face of a minority more compact than the majority, nearly as 
strong in numbers, and, perhaps, twice as strong in capacity 
and debating power. 





The Standard on Wednesday published a telegram from the 
United States, in which it was asserted that Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone had revealed to a correspondent in America the 
scheme of the new Home-rule measure. It is denied that the 
scheme is at all like that which is before the Cabinet, and also 
that Mr. Herbert Gladstone had written any such letter as was 
alleged. And no doubt the whole scheme of the alleged Bill 
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isa mere canard. The plan attributed to the Government by 
the soi-disant correspondent of Mr. Herbert Gladstone, is a 
sort of reversion to the scheme which Lord Granville and, at 
one time, Mr. Chamberlain, had rather favoured, for giving 
separate State Constitutions and Governments to the four 
separate provinces of Ireland. Each of these States was to 
name delegates, in proportion to its population, to a Central 
Senate in Dublin, and the President of Leinster was to be 
President of this Senate. This Senate was, in fact, to be the 
Irish Parliament, and (we suppose) to determine the Irish 
Ministry and Irish policy, so far as Ireland was to have a 
policy of her own. We need not give the details of a plan 
already known to be unauthentic, but evidently it was not one 
which would have satisfied Ireland at all. Nor would it have 
relieved the Parliament at Westminster of more than twenty- 
three Irish Members. According to the plan suggested, 
Ireland was still to have had eighty Members in the Imperial 
Parliament, and so far as we understand the scheme, it would 
have failed completely to satisfy the two main requisites of 
Irish Home-rule. It would not, in any degree, have gratified 
the national pride of the Irish, and it would not have relieved 
Parliament from the pressure of Irish business. The appeals 
from the Irish Legislature and Administration to the British 
Parliament would have been angrier, louder, and more 
numerous than ever. 


Lord Ripon, who spoke at the Eighty Club on Wednesday 
evening, gave an official contradiction to this American rumour 
as to Mr. Gladstone’s intentions. Their friends across the 
Atlantic, he said, were very smart, but he did not recommend 
them to put their money on the horse that had been trotted 
forth that day, which was not at all, in many of its features, 
like the horse which was being trained at Hawarden. The 
measure of Home-rule which they hoped to submit would not 
be of less extent than that of 1886, though occasion would be 
taken to correct what was condemned in it by public opinion. 
Lord Ripon, however, gave us no further insight into the secret 
which has been, and seems likely to be, so carefully kept. 


Mr. Justice O’Brien and Mr. Justice Andrews declared, on 
Wednesday, the election for South Meath invalid, owing to the 
general prevalence of clerical intimidation. Mr. JusticeO’Brien 
commented on the very strong part taken by Bishop Nulty in 
the election, and also on the ardour with which the priests of 
South Meath appeared to have taken their cue from the 
language of their Bishop. “ Dr. Nulty had laid it down,” said 
Judge O’Brien (himself a Roman Catholic), “that no intelli- 
gent and well-informed person could remain a Roman Catholic 
and adhere to Parnellism.” As a consequence of this and 
similar statements by the Bishop, “ the whole organisation of 
the Church was thrown into the contest,—every priest was a 
canvasser.” The Judge thought the evidence proved that there 
had been canvassing even in the confessional. Witnesses had 
declared that they feared they should not be absolved at 
death if they gave their vote to a Parnellite, and that they 
should not receive Christian burial. Father O’Connell had 
said that he would “ fire the heels and toes ” of certain persons, 
and it was admitted by that gentleman himself that he had 
used these words. ‘“ The shadow of sin” was over the whole 
contest, and Parnellites had been declared the partisans of 
adultery. Mr. Justice Andrews concurred in the judgment, 
The effect of this judgment is to unseat the Anti-Parnellite, 
Mr. Fullam, who gained his election by only 83 votes,—Mr. 
James Joseph Dalton (Parnellite) obtaining 2,129, against 
2,212 given for Mr. Fullam. 


The Unionists have lost another Member by an election 
petition. Mr. Clayton, M.P. for the Hexham Division of 
Northumberland, was unseated by Mr. Justice Cave and Mr. 
Justice Williams on Tuesday, for having given a cheque to 
Mr. Baty, who had paid the deficiency in the cost of certain 
political picnics and entertainments provided for Conserva- 
tives during the year before the election. By this payment 
to Mr. Baty, Mr. Baty was made Mr. Clayton’s agent, and it 
was clear enough that Mr. Baty had rendered Conservatism 
popular in the Hexham Division by these cheap treats and 
railway excursions. Mr. Clayton was declared guilty of 
corrupt practices by his agent, but not personally guilty of 
anything of the kind. Mr. Clayton won the seat which is now 
vacated at the General Election by a very narrow majority, so 








that both in the Hexham case and in the case of W 

decided last week, where Mr. James was unseated for providing 
hat-cards for the voters at his own expense, the issue = 
next election must be very doubtful. OF the 


Lord Rosebery, as an after-dinner speaker, hardly 
makes a mistake, and he certainly understood on Welneshe 
(St. Andrew’s Day) how to extract “the placks and bawheeg ” 
which he needed for the treasury of the Scottish Corporation. 
but he must have offended the feelings of any Englishma, 
present, if there were any bold enough to pass himself oft a 
a Scotchman, when he boasted that Scotland had a nella 
dish, “ haggis,” but that England has none. Why, even th 
Egyptian donkey-boys of fifty years ago knew our nations 
dish, when they saluted Miss Harriet Martineau with cries of 
“Ros-bif, God save the Queen.” Lord Rosebery should not 
pretend to be ignorant of what Egyptian donkey-boys of the 
first half of this century knew. Lord Rosebery declared that 
on a former occasion of taking the chair, he had ventured 
upon the opinion that the only Scotch products known to this 
country were herrings and Liberal Members of Parliament 
and he lamented that neither of them shoal exactly where 
they used to shoal, or quite so conveniently for Scotch pur. 
poses. Liberal Members of Parliament, he said, shoal now 
more in Wales than in Scotland. But after all, he said, there 
are other Scotch products which are now very well known in 
England, especially marmalade (said, however, to be mostly 
composed of vegetable marrow), bailies, provosts, crofters, and 
metaphysics. And, again, there are Scotch students who arrive 
at Oxford and Cambridge in advanced middle age with an 
accumulation of Caledonian degrees, but leave it spruce and 
young with all the prizes of the University, and become 
Judges the moment they arrive in London. Lord Rosebery 
could not have better described the general impression which 
the Scotch student leaves behind him, and no doubt the 
Scottish Corporation gathered in “the placks and bawbees” of 
many of these Scotch Judges, on Wednesday, under the per- 
suasive invitations which Lord Rosebery addressed to their 
generosity. It was a very good subscription. 


Mr. T. W. Russell, M-P., writes to Wednesday’s Times on 
the rent question in Ulster. He states that the flax crop this 
year has been a disastrous failure ; that cattle in Ireland are 
unsaleable almost at any price ; and that at the meeting at 
Aughnacloy on Friday week, at which it was said that he had 
uttered “dark threats,” he never spoke at all till ten or twelve 
of his own constituents had spoken, and that they all of them 
spoke with the greatest sobriety and moderation. The remark 
which he supposed to have been referred to when it was said 
that he uttered “dark threats” was simply this : that if, in 
the present state of the country, the landlords insisted on their 
strict legal rights, he should be obliged to do as he did in 1887, 
and support a statutory reduction of the judicial rents. Mr. 
Russell regards a judicial rent in Ireland simply as the equiva- 
lent of a fair rent in England, and thinks that the authorities 
who fix the judicial rent in Ireland should be compelled to 
act just as a good landlord would act in a bad year in England. 
As things now are in both countries, where both landlords and 
tenants have suffered so much from the unfortunate fall of 
all agricultural prices, this is, we suppose, fair enough. But 
surely, in ordinary times, rent should be so fixed as to afforda 
margin in all tolerable years, out of which to provide for the 
exceptional failure of unusually vad years. 


The Municipality of Cork has elected a Parnellite to the 
office of Mayor by a junction of the Conservatives with the 
Parnellites. The Council contains twenty-two Anti-Parnellites, 
fifteen Parnellites, and seventeen Conservatives. Alderman 
Roche, the Parnellite candidate, polled thirty-one votes, of 
only one vote less than the united strength of the Conserva- 
tives and Parnellites. The Anti-Parnellite candidate, Coun- 
cillor Dunn, received twenty-three votes, obtaining apparently 
asingle Conservative vote. Sir John Scott, who would have been 
the Conservative candidate, if the party had had any chance of 
returning him, openly stated the view of the Conservatives, that 
they would far rather trust themselves to the mercies of the in- 
dependent Parnellites, than they would to those of the allies of 
the Gladstonians. We cannot say that we understand that 
view, except on the principle that the Parnellite Party has 20 
chance of power, while the Anti-Parnellite Party has. If the 
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Parnellites were as strong as the Anti-Parnellites, they would 
be, in our opinion, even more formidable. We do not under- 
anil how it could be otherwise,—the Anti-Parnellites being 
at least willing to concede something to their English allies, 


and the Parnellites repudiating entirely any notion of the kind. 


The Lincoln judgment has frightened one Protestant 
Vicar, the Vicar of New Malden, Surrey, into resignation. 
In a letter to the Bishop of Rochester, printed in last 
Saturday’s Times, he declares that the Lincoln judgment 
“has rendered it impossible for me to retain any connection 
with the Established Church as she now is, with Popery taught 
by her clergy on every hand, her communion tables turned into 
‘altars,’ her ministers into ‘sacrificing priests,’ her Churches 
into mass-houses, and with auricular confession inculcated, 
practised, and where possible, enforced.” After forty-one years, 
therefore, of clerical work, Mr. Charles Stirling, till now the 
Vicar of New Malden, has determined to wash his hands of the 
whole business. But the Council of the Protestant Churchmen’s 
Alliance does not sympathise with Mr. Stirling. They have 
just issued a memorandum in which, indeed, they deplore the 
Lincoln Judgment, and state their intention to do all in their 
power to resist the tendencies which it favours, but they add 
that “neither the Archbishop’s judgment, nor its endorsement 
by the Privy Council, can be adduced” in favour of the 
Romanising interpretations put upon the practices sanctioned, 
“or as in any way changing the doctrinal character of the 
Church of England.” That is exactly the fact. The Arch- 
pishop’s judgment took all the doctrinal colour out of the 
practices which it allowed. 


The International Monetary Conference at Brussels has 
suddenly become more interesting. It was supposed that it 
would confine itself to abstract propositions ; but on Monday 
Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, one of the English delegates, 
proposed that if the American Government would continue its 
purchases of silver, now amounting to 54,000,000 ounces 
a year, the other Governments represented should for 
five years purchase five millions sterling a year more 
of the metal. This would give full time for argument 
and agreement, and allow silver to decline at a safe rate, 
while it would not interfere with gold as the standard for 
England, Germany, or elsewhere. Only, silver as token-money 
should be more used by a withdrawal of broken gold coins 
like the half-sovereign, and by raising the limit of legal 
tender in silver. The proposal, as we have argued elsewhere, 
would do no permanent good whatever ; but it may be accepted 
by the Conference because it delays changes, and because it 
relieves its members from the ridicule which attends a futile 
meeting. The Conference, however, binds nobody, and the 
Americans are already saying they will not accept the proposi- 
tion. They must stop the purchases of silver, or the Treasury, 
crushed by the preposterous pension list, will be unable to meet 
its engagements, a contingency which they do not intend to 
face. The alternative is higher direct taxation in peace time, 
—which would destroy the party that introduced it. 


The astounding wastefulness of American Representatives is 
strongly illustrated by the annual Report of the Pension 
Commissioner, just presented to Congress. He claims credit 
for economy in his department, saying that the pensions for 
this fiscal year will only be £31,080,000 sterling, and next year 
only £33,000,000. Indeed, though there are 780,000 claims 
registered in the office for future settlement, he does not think 
that the total expenditure on pensions will ever exceed forty 
millions a year, or, say, £3 10s. taken from every household in 
the Union! And then they tell us that democracy is always 
cheap! It adds a little, perhaps, to the shamefulness of this 
waste that it is in no way dictated by kindliness to the poor, 
an immense proportion of the pensioners being freeholders, 
but is intended to deplete the Treasury, and so protect great 
manufacturers at the expense of the whole body of consumers. 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes, managing director of the British South 
Africa Company, made a speech to his shareholders on Tues- 
day in the Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, the persuasive 
merit of which may be judged from a single fact. His 
audience were enthusiastic, though he gave them no dividend. 
He told them that their vast possessions—bigger, the Duke 





of Abercorn said, than Central Europe—were all healthy ; that 
he had three railways making; that he had made a telegraph 
already paying 4 per cent., and in communication with London ; 
that immigrants were coming in; that they were buying 
“stands ”’—i.e., claims for gold-mining—readily; that he had 
beaten the Portuguese, and bought off Lobengula, the Negro 
lord of the land; and that, in short, he had created for them a 
vast and valuable dependency. He was going at once to build a 
telegraph to Uganda, and so settle that little matter; and he 
intended to square the Mahdi and run his wires northward to 
the Mediterranean. Mr. Rhodes knows, it is clear, the hidden 
truth that the English are an imaginative people; and he 
stirred their imaginations—geographical, religious, and pecu- 
niary—with consummateart. We recognise fully his claims as 
adventurer, orator, and financier ; but we should like to know, 
all the same, what he is really driving at. Is he founding a 
British Colony, or a dependent Empire, or a South African 
Federal Monarchy? Clearly, he is going his own way, without 
much attention to any increase he may make to British 
responsibilities. 


The Times’ correspondent in Berlin evidently believes that 
the Anti-Semitic agitation in Germany is growing more 
serious. An excessively violent representative of the party, 
Herr Ahlwardt, has just obtained a majority for the Reich- 
stag, though he has to stand a second ballot, and more than 
half the Conservative Party are committed to Anti-Semitism. 
The peasantry in many districts show a disposition to resort 
to physical force; and, more serious than all, the enemies 
of the Jews are formulating their demand, which is that 
they shall be declared by the Legislature to be foreigners, and 
therefore disqualified for any posts in the State service or the 
Universities. The bitterness seems to arise rather from 
jealousy of the Jew intellect, than of the Jew faculty for 
accumulation, for the Socialists, who abhor capitalists, refuse 
to join in the Anti-Semitic movement. They could hardly 
join, indeed, remembering who their earlier leaders were. 
The Court is understood to be strongly opposed to the perse- 
cution; but the “ well-born” class, as a whole, is as hostile 
to the Jews as a section of the populace is. The facts are 
the more remarkable because the Jews of Germany, unlike 
the Jews of Russia, have assimilated German civilisation, and 
are externally indistinguishable. 


Lady Stanley of Alderley, Mrs. Fawcett, Mr. T. W. Russell, 
and Mr. H. O. Arnold Forster, bring before the public, in Tues- 
day’s Times, a very pitiable case of suffering and penury 
resulting from one of the cruel acts of Irish violence. A land 
agent of the name of Perry was shot in the legs,—and died in 
a few days as the result of the shot,—on one of the Sunday 
mornings of last January, by a party of four men with arms 
in their hands, and their faces disguised. His wife was left 
with four children, and no right to compensation out of public 
money, as Mr. Perry was not a peace-officer, or a witness, or a 
Magistrate. Nor can she be relieved out of the funds received 
for the help of those persons whose rents have recently failed 
in Ireland. There are no funds in existence applicable to this 
poor young woman’s case, and the writers of the Times’ letter 
therefore make an appeal to the public to raise a sufficient 
fund to support her in the penury this shocking crime has 
brought upon her. It is hard to imagine a more urgent case. 
That the poor woman’s life has been made, by a great crime, 
a lonely and unhappy one, is a disaster for which there is no 
help at all; but there is no need that, besides this great mis- 
fortune, the poor woman should suffer all the aggravated 
misery of having to struggle for her children and herself with 
positive starvation. That is a misery which those who 
possess any superfluity of their own can remedy, and surely 
ought to remedy. Both Mr. Arnold Forster, of 9 Evelyn 
Gardens, §.W., and Mrs. Fawcett, 2 Gower Street, W.C., have 
consented to receive subscriptions. 


We are happy to notice that the exaggerated rumours cur- 
rent this week about Lord Derby’s health are formally 
denied. Lord Derby has been ill with asthma, but is re- 
covering. Lord Derby is almost out of politics, but the 
country has not too many men of Cabinet rank who always 
throw white light on any subject they may touch. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PRIESTLY INTIMIDATION IN IRELAND. 


E have never been amongst those who have grudged 
the Irish priests a very great moral influence with 
the Irish peasantry in political affairs. Though for the 
last ten years we have considered their political influence 
predominantly mischievous, and too often even morally 
disastrous, still their long and most honourable fidelity to 
the peasantry during many generations in which British 
Governments treated Ireland with worse than neglect, and 
through later generations during which British Governments 
treated Ireland with a bewildered sort of impatience, or even 
irritability, had properly earned for them a place in the 
confidence of the Irish people which it was not human 
nature that the priests should have forfeited (though they 
deserved to lose much more than they did lose) by ranging 
themselves on the side of the people, even when the people 
were plotting to cheat their landlords and to render the 
lives of those who played into the hands of the landlords, 
a burden and a sorrow to them. Taking Irish history and 
tradition as a whole,—and that is how they ought to be taken 
—the ecclesiastics of Ireland are still the natural advisers of 
the people even in political affairs, and far from blaming, we 
heartily approve the instinct which prompts the Irish people 
to consult their priests, and, on the whole, to follow their 
advice, even should that advice counsel them to throw 
over a leader whom they had formerly trusted, and to 
accept others who had been, or had appeared to be, dis- 
loyal to the leader whom they had thus trusted. If the 
use of the priestly influence had gone no further than this, 
we do not believe that any fault would or could have been 
found with it by the Court which tried the election peti- 
tion for South Meath. But it is quite a different thing 
when we find a Bishop like Dr. Nulty stretching his 
power so far as to lay it down, to quote the Judge’s 
words, “ That no intelligent or well-informed person could 
remain a Catholic and adhere to Parne!lism,” and to imply 
that political Parnellism is simply a sin. The presiding 
Judge, himself a sound Catholic, declared that “the 
shadow of sin’? was cast over the whole conflict. One 
of the priests had told his people that the distinction 
between Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites was identical 
with that between “adulterers and _ non-adulterers.” 
Another had given to one witness the impression that if he 
voted for a Parnellite, he would be refused absolution 
on his death-bed. A third had been understood to suggest 
that voting for a Parnellite might cost the voter the right 
of Christian burial. Others had used the confessional 
itself as a means of canvassing for the Anti-Parnellite 
candidate. One priest had threatened to “ fire the 
heels and toes” of certain persons. In a word, the Judge 
suggested a doubt whether the ardent character of the 
sacerdotal canvas did not almost suggest that the principals 
in the contest were really the priesthood, while the political 
candidate was nothing better than their agent. Now, no 
one who knows anything of Roman Catholic principles 
with regard to political contests of this sort, could doubt 
for a moment that menaces of this kind would get no 
sanction from any instructed Roman Catholic theologian. 
Mr. Parnell’s private immoralities had about as much to 
do with the policy of the party which call themselves by 
his name, as Charles James Fox’s gaming propensities 
had to do with the political creed of his Parliamentary 
party. Any ecclesiastic who had really refused to absolve 
an Irish peasant for voting for the Parnellite candidate, 
—a matter on which he had no kind of right to put 
any question to his penitent,—would have incurred the 
heavy censure of the Church of Rome. And that being so, 
nothing could be more reprehensible than to use language 
and take up an attitude towards the Parnellites which 
would convey to them, however inexplicitly, that it would be 
as much as their salvation was worth to give a vote fora Par- 
nellite candidate. We say this without feeling the smallest 
sympathy with the Parnellites. There is little to choose, 
in our opinion, between Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites ; 
but whatever there is, is in favour of the latter. Mr. Dillon 
and Mr. O’Brien are not trustworthy leaders ; but Mr. John 
Redmond is still less trustworthy. We should have said 
precisely what we say now, if Catholic priests had intimi- 
dated voters prepared to vote against the Parnellite candi- 
date, just as they did actually intimidate, or at least were 
declared to have intimidated, voters prepared to vote in 
favour of him. It is not for the priests’ temperate advice 








and counsel, whichever way it may have been given 
their use of a language and a manner which t 
suggest, and was calculated to suggest, the checkers “4 
nation in the next world as the consequence of givin emer 

! ; tha : e 
to Mr. Fullam, that the Judges declared the election a 
and we do not doubt for a moment that the J ud valid; 
perfectly right. The priests were perverting the = : — 
of their own Church when they ventured to ‘stretch it a 
such illegitimate menaces as these. We observe that, be 
of the Anti-Parnellite speakers and writers have take 
represent the unseating of Mr. Fullam as if it - . 
blow struck at the moral influence of the Catholic wid 
hood in Ireland. That is so far from being the “eae 
itis really a blow struck on behalf of their moral influe . 
Ireland is exceedingly backward in its political anata 
ment ; but it is easy to see that, backward as it is ‘de 
priests really injured their influence instead of increasi : 
it, by the arbitrary and dictatorial fashion in which the 
used it in the South Meath election. Democracy has He 
sufficient hold, however, of Ireland to disgust the Trish 
peasantry with interference of this insolent kind. The yer 
talk about Home-rule itself has filled the Irish with thy 
feeling that they ought to be masters and not slaves in 
relation to the politics of the hour. So long as the 
priests advise, persuade, suggest, lead their minds to the 
conclusion they wish to promote, they will be influentia) 
But if they affect the manner of masters to servants and 
assume the right to order, they will lose the influence they 
now have. The South Meath election itself proved this. Ip 
spite of all this hectoring and this free use of the confes. 
sional as a mode of canvassing on behalf of their can- 
didate, Mr. Fullam only obtained the narrow majority 
of 83 out of a total poll of 4,341 votes. “That 
majority would have been much larger if Irishmen had 
really been in the abject state of political tutelage which 
the tactics of the priesthood seemed to assume. The Irish 
priests may be sure that Mr. Justice O’Brien was their 
friend, and not their foe, when he showed them that an 
attitude such as they had taken up under Dr. Nulty’s 
direction, was a fatal mistake, as well as a breach of the 
law. Democracy is an infectious principle even in Ireland. 
In campaigns intended to forward the cause of self- 
government, it will not do, even in Ireland, to ignore 
altogether the notion that the voter should decide for 
himself. Trishmen are not, as yet, “free and independent 
electors,” but they are beginning to resent being treated as 
servile and dependent electors; and they will not suffer 
themselves to be so treated much longer. If the priests 
wish to retain their legitimate influence, they must abandon 
their illegitimate influence, and become real counsellors 
and pleaders, not angry and insolent dictators. 

Again, it was evidently a great mistake for the priest- 
hood to overdo the argument derived from Mr. Parnell’s 
immoralities as they did. Mr. Parnell being dead, and 
the moral character of his personal influence no longer a 
practical question at all, there was a certain violence, 
and, as one at least of the witnesses evidently thought, 
an indelicacy and ingratitude towards a leader who 
had done so much to give political importance to 
their cause, in this mode of handling the subject; and 
this many of the electors were quite sharp enough to 
dislike. To insist that all who took the side of Mr 
Parnell’s successor were partisans of adultery, was 
not only irrational, but involved a sort of contempt 
for the inte!ligence of their people which even the least 
instructed of Irishmen are quick enough to perceive and 
resent. Nobody is sharper at seeing the difference between 
the personal shortcomings of a political leader and his 
political position than an Irishman; and to make one of 
Mr. John Redmond’s followers responsible for Mr. Par- 
nell’s vices, implied a disbelief in their acuteness which 
touched their personal pride. Indeed, we are rather sur- 
prised that the Irish priests were not themselves too quick, 
and too much in sympathy with the quickness of their 
people, to take up such a line of argument at all. It looks 
wore like the blundering Saxon than the humorous Celt. 
If they had not thought that any stick was good enough 
to beat a Parnellite with, they would never have picked up 
such a stick as that. But, as a matter of fact, any stick 
is not good enough to beat an Irishman of any party with. 
And this stick was evidently a very ineffective stick indeed. 
Nobody knows better than the most illiterate of Irish 
electors that if you begin inquiring not only into the 
personal morality of all the candidates, but into the per- 
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sonal morality of all their former leaders, there would be 
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‘dates in Ireland who could stand the test. 
very few can ath election petition should be a serious 
The ~~ Irish priests not only to avoid dictating in any 
warnlDg jon, but also to respect the quick intelligence 
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. -s, Weare not surprised that they should need 
: ania, We are surprised that they should 
vod the latter. _ 





mR. CECIL RHODES ON MASHONALAND. 


Fare not specially fond of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. He 
always seems to us to approximate too closely to 

he type of the Elizabethan buccaneer ; he mixes up the 
* bn of the Empire too closely with big dividends ; 

: 4 he condones slavery—or is it serfdom ?—in a way 
Ohi h suggests that he thinks that evil system not a bad 

: on between the white and the black populations. It is 
pact to deny, however, that he is a considerable 
ae in the Empire, the ruling spirit in South 
trie, and destined, perhaps, if he can but keep his health, 

o mount to yet loftier destinies. Essentially a man of 
action, born to give the decisions through which great 
enterprises succeed, he possesses what few such men have 
ever possessed, the gift of persuasive utterance. He 
speaks as well as Prince Bismarck, and in much the 
ame style, especially as regards that air of frankness which 

‘. sometimes genuine, and sometimes, one fancies, is 
adopted to conceal a thought it is not yet safe to 
avow. His ideas are as large as those of the maker 
of Germany, and if we were Portuguese, we should 
probably say that there was not much more scruple about 
him. It is impossible, nevertheless, for an Englishman to 
read his speech of Tuesday to the shareholders in the 
British South Africa Company, the ‘“‘ Chartered Company ” 

of popular parlance, without a sense of exhilaration, a 
feeling that the breed of Clive is not yet extinct, and that 
here among Englishmen of to-day is a man of the type 
which makes history and founds Empires. While we are 
disputing in England about the best way of governing 
Irishmen by “love,” and of feeding the unemployed with- 
out raising rates, and of “registering” voters so as to 
establish manhood suffrage without voting it, Mr. Rhodes 
is calmly annexing territories “larger,” says the Duke of 
Abercorn, who is Chairman of the Company, “ than Central 
Europe,” all Mashonaland, Bechuanaland, Manicaland, and 
North Zambesia, which includes “ the reversion of Nyassa- 
land,” and God knows how much more of South Africa,—a 
region in Which white men can work, and which not only can 
hold millions of Englishmen, but will hold them. He hasnot 
merely annexed these lands on paper—every part being held 
by treaty or written concession ; even the part out of which 
he, not to put too fine a point on it, kicked the Portuguese— 
but he is bringing them all closer to England, making rail- 
ways, one to the coast, and one to join the Cape Colony 
system, and running everywhere telegraph lines. In 
Bechuanaland Mr. Rhodes reigns as Protector, giving 
orders to native chiefs; in North Mashonaland he 
reigns as friend and counsellor of the native warrior, 
Lobengula, for whose friendship he pays £1,200 a year, 
remitted monthly, in a “ globular” packet of sovereigns ; 
in North Zambesia he reigns through Mr. Johnston, 
who is at once agent of the Company and Imperial 
Commissioner ; and in Mashonaland he reigns through 
a person as remarkable as himself—Dr. Jameson—who, 
by the evidence of facts, as well as of Mr. Rhodes, 
and all directors of the Company, possesses a gift for ad- 
ministering affairs and conciliating men, such as we often 
seek in vain among our statesmen. The pressing question 
of organising a military force to protect settlers, and make 
settlements with Portugal, which at first threatened to 
swamp the Company—the armed police costing no less 
than £250,000 a year—was settled, Dr. Jameson inducing 
the white settlers to enlist as volunteers, so that the force 
now costs only £4.a man, or £30,000 a year for men, horses, 
munitions, and supplies. The still more pressing ques- 
ton of immigration will be settled shortly, for there will 
be a railway to the Eastern coast, and a railway to 
the South, both already advancing; and once they are 
completed, the supply of immigrants will not be the 
trouble, but the settlement of them as miners, farmers, 
and workers of every description, the land being per- 
fectly healthy and practically limitless in extent. And 
the most pressing question of all, the revenue needed to 
keep up these works, and sometimes feed those immigrants, 
18 also settled for the moment by a system of heavy, in- 











deed unconscionable, royalties. The Chartered Company, 
as State, is in the precise position which Communists 
desire : it is sole landlord of all mines. Mr. Rhodes made 
a most clever defence for the weight of these royalties, and 
though it will not hold water as against the miners, it is 
not in itself quite so unreasonable as it was at first con- 
sidered. The miner has to pay half of all he gets; but then, 
it is argued, he gets twice or five times as much as usual. 
That is to say, instead of giving each miner one “ claim ” of 
so many square feet, as they do in Australia and the Trans- 
vaal, Mr. Rhodes gives him many “claims,” which, he says, 
makes the tax up to him. That is clever as a business offer, 
and we quite admit that Mr. Rhodes is within his legal 
right ; but we should like to know whether his argu- 
ment is true or only impudent. It is quite true, 
if the miner can sublet “claims” too big for his own 
working, because then the rent will pay all or part of 
the 50 per cent. rental exacted on the claim he is working 
for himself. But if nobody is willing to rent a claim, pre- 
ferring to get one from the Company, then, as human 
powers of labour are limited, the extra claims bring 
nothing, and the royalty is a very heavy one indeed,—so 
heavy, that Mr. Fenwick and his followers would, we fancy, 
class Mr. Rhodes among the enemies of the human race. His 
taxation is, then, an income-tax of 10s. in the pound. How- 
ever that may be, the miners can be quite trusted to take 
care of themselves; somebody must pay, in meal or malt, 
for order in a wild region ; and the Company, which is Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, will actually get a regular and increasing 
revenue for their own and the public’s benefit. A Govern- 
ment, in fact, is founded in the wildest of all fertile regions, 
and so founded, that Englishmen may dig, and farm, and 
trade without danger of losing either their earnings or 
their lives from any form of human violence. The Boers 
abstain from threatening the Company, under fear of 
English South Africa, and of the British Army behind it; 
the Portuguese are content with their gains from the 
railway, and aware that, if they fight, they will only be 
beaten again; and Lobengula, the savage King to the 
North-West, who could, we fancy, during a year or two 
more, make the whole business miscarry, having no witch 
like Gagool to advise him that a white flood never recedes, 
is happy in his “globular” monthly dole, and dreams not 
of the day when the White men will be as numerous as 
the stars, and able to ray out that spray of lead through 
which all black Africa cannot pierce. It is a wonderful 
story, and if it continues true for five years, Britain will 
have gained something like a new Australia without 
sending a ship, or expending one taxpayer’s hoard. 
Verily, we do not wonder when foreign nations remark 
that the moderation of Englishmen reflects in itself every- 
thing but their acquisitions, and that England can easily be 
disinterested, for she has already taken more than she can 
consume. 

It is natural that a man so successful as Mr. Rhodes, 
and accustomed to think of such large bits of the 
world as estates, should entertain some plans which 
look to other men just a trifle dreamy. For the moment 
he wants swift communication northward with Europe. He 
is going, he says, to construct a telegraph to Uganda, 
and he is quite assured that it will pay, as the one to 
North Zambesia already does. Uganda once reached—say, 
in 1894—he will push his line up the Nile, we presume ; but 
he only says “through the Mahdi’s territory” to Egypt and 
the junction-point with the European systems. He will 
conquer the Mahdi? Oh dear no! Mr. Rhodes belongs 
to his century, and never dreams of violence; he will only 
“square” the Mahdi, who will like “ globular” remittances 
of sovereigns as well as Lobengula does, and will let the 
lines through his dominion for a moderate bribe. They 
will be finished in about ten years, and then, remarks Mr. 
Rhodes, we shall not scuttle out of Uganda, and probably 
not out of Egypt either. Very likely not if the work is 
done, but it is not done yet. We have no objection to 
raise to the project, for the telegraph oppresses no 
one, and, if completed, will facilitate that steady govern- 
ment of the Nile Valley, from Alexandria to the 
Lakes, which should be the English payment for what 
would else be a grand dacoity ; but it is all a little dreamy 
as yet, and some of it is dreamed, we fancy, as much to 
elicit British sympathy and wake the British territorial 
imagination, as to push any actual project on. Still, the 
thought is big, and Mr. Rhodes, though he probably 
understands savages better than Mahommedan fanatics, 
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is just the man, if his theory of the Mahdi’s character is 
sound, to bribe him into tolerance of the instruments of 
civilisation. 

It is only, be it remarked, for the moment that there is 
any uncertainty as to Mr. Rhodes’s success. Time is 
working altogether in his favour, and his risks—terrible 
risks some of them, if Lobengula, for instance, gets blood 
in his eyes—are all of to-morrow or the day after. If 
he can hold on undisturbed for ten years, or even six, and 
replace his insurrection-breeding royalties by drawing taxes 
on gold, alcohol, tobacco, salt, and fertile land, he and his 
Company, or the Royal authority, whichever may survive, 
will have nothing to fear from opposition in Africa 
itself. The English tide is submerging Boerland. The 
moment there is access to the sea, and the reefs of 
Mashonaland begin to pay like the reefs of Witwatersrand, 
the rush of Englishmen, Irishmen, Germans, and probably 
Swedes—for American immigration will have stopped— 
will begin to fill up the plateaus and the valleys, and 
supply forces which, as against the Portuguese or any 
Native black force whatever, will be invincible. English 
opinion allows any action in self-defence, and black 
persons, like Lobengula and Gungunhama, who are now 
“‘potentates,” will then be the contemned or hated 
chiefs of bloodthirsty barbaric tribes. The English 
population will out-number the Native, and as for 
leaders, they will drop from the sky or rise up out 
of the ground. “England,” said Lord Derby once, 
“is a reservoir of capacities,” and so is every English 
Colony. Nothing in Mr. Rhodes’s eloquent narrative 
strikes us more strongly than his silence upon the question 
of finding agents. He mentions Dr. Jameson, indeed, as 
born governors of men are important and scarce; but as 
to all other varieties of capacity he asks only that wages 
be not uncertain. Of any difficulty in finding engineers 
to lay his railways through wild lands tenanted on the 
Portuguese side by fierce tribes of black enemies, or in 
collecting agents to lay wires through the Mahdi’s country, 
a desert tenanted by savage foes, or in hiring telegraph- 
clerks to live the life of hermits among fanatical Arabs, he 
never speaks, and probably never dreams. They will come, as 
the iron will come, on demand, and will do their work quite 
as well,and probably, if wages are regular and food sufficient, 
with just as little complaint. Offer a career and fair wages, 
and half England is at Mr. Rhodes’ disposal ; and of those 
who go only the regular one-third will fail, the rest beating 
the climate, and the natives, and the fevers, and their own 
temptation to drink, just as they beat equal, though widely 
different, obstacles at home. There is no end to the supply, 
or, as far as we can see, to its capacity for doing anything 
whatsoever, from digging deep holes in blue clay to setting 
up an observatory on any hill which may happen to tower 
above its fellows, and of danger the men who make up the 
supplying crowd take practically no heed. That fact may 
reassure us somewhat as to the future, even here in London, 
where, instead of Mr. Rhodes, we have Mr. Tom Mann, and 
instead of settlers paying 50 per cent. of their earnings 
to the State, we have some thousands of unemployed “ de- 
monstrating”’ every day on Tower Hill and in Trafalgar 
Square. 


LORD NORTON ON HIGH AND LOW CHURCH. 


ORD NORTON (better known in the House of 
Commons as Sir Charles Adderley) has just pub- 
lished, with Percival and Co.,a thoughtful pamphlet on 
“High and Low Church,” in which he endeavours to show, 
and to some extent does show, that the real theological 
difference between the High Church and Low Church 
schools in our national Establishment is not so great 
as is supposed. He regards the radical difference as 
turning on the constitutional tendency of some minds to 
dwell on the importance of their own attitudes and moods, 
or what is called their subjective state, as distinguished 
from the external institutions and acts to which they give in 
their adhesion ; and on the opposite tendency of other minds 
to regard the external or objective powers to which they 
surrender themselves, as taking credit for the feelings and 
principles which are thereby either fostered or formed. 
The former, of course, are the Low Churchmen, the latter 
the High. Low Churchmen are disposed to regard the 
institutions to which they surrender themselves as the 
occasions rather than the causes of their own thoughts, 
feelings, and emotions. High Churchmen are disposed to 
attribute to the external institution itself all the efficiency 





of the changes which they detect pass} 

own minds. Lord N henicd says pithilye azoagh thei 
(p. 22), “The tendency of an objective shrewd}, 
sion is to magnify the instrument of an “PP tebe, 
ment; as, on the other hand, the tendency of. achiere 
appreciation is to immediate interest in th Subject 
ment itself.” In other words, while High cheater 
give all the credit to the ecclesiastical a hey 

and ritual, through which they believe that stim 

attitude of mind, which is sometimes called pe: sorta 
generated in them, Low Churchmen ask only for eviat 
that that attitude of mind has actually been oven 
and attach little importance to the formal —— 
which it has been preceded. Most of Lord se b 
readers would incline to class him amongst th mon 
rather than the former school, were it not that he ine 
schism or dissent itself, in its origin, as so very grave ry 
While he attenuates the differences between the attit ae 
the High Church and Low Church, and, on the aa. 
depreciates the spiritual efficiency of rites and form “hy 
treats those who first break the unity of the Church ‘th 
extreme severity, unless they can cover themselves with te 
excuse that it was in the attempt to return to the primitj , 
purity of the Church that they incurred excommtnies 
tion by those who resisted and disapproved all reform T, 
the original reformers he is lenient, and even favourah| x 
but to all subsequent sectarians who commenced a achimn 
he is very severe indeed, especially to those followers of 
Wesley who, taking their cue rather from their master’ 
practical policy than from his theory, set up a se at 
organisation, which bids fair to rival in magnitude the 
Anglican Church itself. Yet, however much Wesley ma 
have desired and intended to keep his followers mente, 
of the English Church, it cannot be denied that in 
assuming all the responsibility of initiating a great inde. 
pendent organisation which ignored the authority of the 
English Church, he set a very infectious example to his 
followers, which they cannot be very severely blamed for 
pursuing to its logical consequences. And we think Lord 
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Norton a little inconsistent in censuring so severely those [7 


who completed the work which he is so indulgent to |~ 
Bs 


Wesley for commencing. It is the first act of independence, 
the shaking-off of authority, which is really difficult. “(Ce 
n’est que le premier pas qui coite.” That which Wesley 
started, though he was very loth to complete his work, his 
followers were much less responsible than he for pursuing 
to its natural development. We should have supposed 
that a thinker who in religious matters is so little inclined 
as is Lord Norton “to magnify the instrument” of any 
achievement, and who so often prefers to appreciate the 
religious achievement itself, would have dwelt more than 
he does on that which the Wesleyans have achieved, and 
less on that interruption and infraction of the unity of the 
Church by the help of which they achieved it. But we 
strongly suspect that, though he may not be fully aware of 
it himself, Lord Norton, like many other Anglicans, is more 
affected by dread of any break in the national continuity of 
the Church, than he is by dread of any break in its ecclesias- 
tical continuity. We think there can be little doubt that 
many even High Churchmen attach more importance tothe 
unbroken continuity of the national organisation, than they 
do to the unbroken continuity of the ecclesiastical orgam- 
sation; and that, so long as the Church is acknowledged 
as the Church of the nation, they hardly realise how great 
a break took place at the Reformation in the transmission 
of what are sometimes called ecclesiastical, and sometimes 
spiritual, powers. 

Indeed, nothing strikes us more in Lord Norton’s little 
book than the very strong language he uses on the subject 
of “voluntary outsiders,” as, for example, modern Wes 
leyans, compared with his very large and liberal spirit in 
relation to the different parties within the Church. 
Nothing can be more admirable than his attitude towards 
the recent ecclesiastical litigants. He sees perfectly well 
that, unless the Church of England is to be comprehensive 
in a sense in which neither the Church of Rome, nor the 
Calvinistic Churches of the Continent, can possibly 
comprehensive, it has no locus standi at all. But when he 


comes to consider those whom he regards as voluntary 
schismatics, he loses all patience. Now, is it not clear that 
the Church of England, under the guidance of the Tudors, 
deliberately threw off all the authority of the Church t 
which she had till then belonged, rather than submit t0 
what she thought serious abuses and unjust dictaticn’ 
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‘ vement in its commencement 
And was not ~ Pcie the negligence displayed at 
a legitimate Wrindeed for yet another generation, in the 
that ee each of the interests of the poor and the 
Anglican lasses. of this country? Wesley, no doubt, 
egraded il have placed his whole missionary movement 
vould gla te Church, if he had found sympathy and 
ander his © there. But as he did not, nor ~ his 
after his death, it seems to us rather hard 
ich threw off all ecclesiastical authority 
than Sent to one class of abuses, should com- 
nther uch an organisation as the Wesleyan for per- 
ote itsown course after suffering from the discourage- 
wrens disapprobation with which its efforts for the 
pc reformation of the masses were received by the 
hE Church of that time. If, in spite of abuses, 
Anglicat a fatal sin in all cases, we do not see what 
pert round our Church has. If it is not, it seems 
pe + to the schism which nae an 
oor and the degraded by the English 
Church,—by the disinclination of that Church to take 
responsibility for the mission of one of her most dis- 
tigished sons,—a kind of censure to which we are quite 
ae when it is heaped upon us by the Roman 
poe Yet Lord Norfon Pa of the Wesleyans, 
with great severity, as “not without guilt,” and as having 
unjustifiably separated themselves from the Church, and 
yiolated “ Christian unity without excuse.” Surely, whether 
there was eS not, - was pee Se —_ 
i ldness with which one of the most essential duties 
of ba Church was treated by her rulers, and in the difficulty, 
if not impossibility, of subsequently reuniting that vast 
organisation to ee pga aig da a 
ould certainly have split it in pieces. ord Norton 
ri the use of the hare liturgy by the Wesleyans 
as depriving them of all excuse for not conforming 
to the Church altogether. But there may be other 
reasons for not conforming than a real difference in either 
doctrine or worship. Is not a very different view of the 
class of agencies to be used by a Church in preaching to 
the poor, a kind of difference which may justify a break 
in uniformity,—if a break in uniformity is ever lawful, 
—as much as the desire for variety even in forms of 
worship? Surely, it is not — im such a oe 
as ours to treat with very high indignation a schism 
brought into sacri Abie our ~ oe — 
unless we are prepared to accuse ourselves of the schism 
brought into Be by the culpable neglect of Rome. 
While we sympathise heartily, therefore, with Lord 
Norton’s general remarks on the divisions inside our 
Church, we do not feel that he is equally fair to the — 
which have brought rival Churches into existence. It is 
very difficult to be fair, no doubt, towards movements 
which seem to multiply almost indefinitely the many 
forms of Christian belief, and to substitute a vast number 
of rival agencies for the single agency of the Church of 
Christ. At the same time, the great diffidence which weought 
to feel in accusing other religious bodies of the sin of schism 
should make us all the more anxious to settle erie 
the differences which exist amongst ourselves, and though 
we do not at all expect that either High Churchmen in 
general will acquiesce in Lord Norton’s minimising of the 
intrinsic value of external rites, or that Low Churchmen in 
general will acquiesce in his reverence for these rites as 
the historic and natural forms of Christian worship, we 
believe that his book will have a wholesome effect in 
showing how near the one party really approaches to the 
other, when their different views are treated calmly and 
rationally by a sober statesman. 


successors 
that @ Church 





THE PANAMA SCANDALS. 


d er Loubet Ministry, which had lasted nine months, 
disappeared on Monday in a rather sensational way. 
It had got itself into an impossible position. Its chief, M. 


oubet, a man of great Parliamentary adroitness and full of | 


sense, but vacillating and, perhaps, politically timid, had been 
coerced by opinion into granting an inquiry into the Panama 
Scandal; that is, into the charge that many Deputies 
and some Senators had received gratifications in cash from 
the Panama Canal Company. When the Committee began 
its inquiry it became evident that no direct evidence would 

forthcoming unless it was armed with the powers of a 
Court of J ustice ; the idea of all the lawyers, bankers, and 


financial agents who knew the facts being that only com- 


pulsion could exonerate them from a professional obliga- 

tion to maintain secrecy. The desire for those powers was 

therefore specially strong, and was sharpened by the evi- 

dence of M. Prinet. This gentleman, who is a “ Juge d’In- 

struction,” or investigating Magistrate, specially charged 
with the prosecution of the managers of the Panama Com- 

pany, as a State official, thought himself bound to assist the 

inquiry, and though he declined to reveal any names, being 

forbidden by professional etiquette, he informed the Com- 
mittee that nearly four millions sterling had been expended 
by the Panama Company on “advertisement, &c.;” that 
£400,000 had been entrusted to Baron Reinach for dis- 
tribution ; that six hundred persons had received money, 
and that among them were journalists who were also 
Deputies. The Committee at once perceived that, if in- 
vested with powers, it could obtain the names, and it there- 
fore demanded the powers from the Assembly. M. Loubet, 
however, having in the interim repented of his concession 
in granting any inquiry at all, on Saturday refused the 
powers on the futile plea that the “moral authority ” of 
the Committee was sufficient for all purposes; and the 
Chamber supported him, but only by the narrow majority 
of 234 to 218, no less than fifty Republicans abstaining, 
because, it was understood, their consciences were at 
variance with their party allegiance. This revealed the 
temper of the House, and, on Monday, the Committee 
brought forward a new demand. All through the history 
of the case there has been a suspicion that the sudden 
death of Baron Reinach was not accidental, but intended 
to baffle inquiry; that his bureaux, or perhaps his coffin, 
contained his secret letters; and that the authorities, in 
allowing a hurried funeral, and declining to put seals on 
his bureaux, which would have been the usual course in a 
case of suspicious death, were desirous of hushing up the 
whole scandal. The Committee, therefore, asked the 
Government for an order to exhume the body, and were 
supported by M. Brisson, a former Minister of Justice, 
one of the best lawyers in France, and chairman of the 
Committee itself. They had been ordered, he said, to 
throw light on Panama affairs, and to that light the 
exhumation of Baron Reinach’s body was, in his judgment, 
essential. M. Ricard, Minister of Justice, refused point- 
blank, declaring the exhumation illegal—which cannot be 
true, or no murder by poison could be investigated—and 
M. Loubet, losing either his temper or his nerve, shouted 
that the Chamber might do as it liked, but for himself he 
had rather be turned out of office than be bullied any 
longer. Deputies “would not even let him speak without 
interruptions.” This exhibition of feeling was resented by 
the Chamber, which saw in it indication of a wish to stifle 
inquiry, and all party distinctions were for the moment 
forgotten. The Order of the Day, accepted by the Premier 
as a vote of confidence, was therefore rejected by 304 to 
219,—an enormous majority, the circumstances considered ; 
and the House then accepted M. Brisson’s resolution that 
“the Chamber adopt the decision of the Committee of 
Inquiry” by 303 to 3. (The Chamber, in fact, insisted that 
M. Reinach’s death should be a subject of legal inquiry ; 
and of course the Government, which had resisted that 
course of action, retired. 


M. Brisson was immediately sent for by M. Carnot to 
form a Ministry, and, if he succeeds, will of course invest 
the Committee with all necessary legal powers, though he 
may himself resign the chairmanship; but whether he suc- 
ceeds or not, the inquiry must be prosecuted to the bitter 
end. Suspicion in France is an active force, as we 
all saw during the “spy” mania; and it has been 
exaggerated into fury by the reluctance of the Government 
to press investigation home, by the resistance offered by all 
officials in the Procureur’s department, who are posing as 
defenders of legality, though the Chamber has interfered 
only with the Crown lawyers, as we should call them, 
and not with the Courts, and by evidence like that of 





M. Prinet and M. Thierrée. The latter gentleman, a 
Stock Exchange banker, informed the Committee on 
Wednesday that the late Baron Reinach brought him on 
July 17th, 1888, when Panama affairs were near their 
worst, a cheque for £135,600, drawn by the Panama Com- 
pany on the Bank of France. He asked for twenty-six 
cheques in exchange, one of which was for £40,000, 
another for £19,000, another for £16,000, four others for 
£4,000 each, and so on, down to sums of £200. M. Thierrée 
would not, as banker, give the names of the persons who 





received these cheques, but they were all in existence 
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in his safes, they were all endorsed with the names of those 
who cashed them, and they were all at the disposal of the 
Committee whenever it received power to compel their 
production. It is most improbable, almost impossible 
with French manners, and the feeling of Frenchmen as to 
secrecy in pecuniary affairs, that any banker of standing 
would have volunteered that statement, unless it bore 
directly on the Parliamentary inquiry, and after it has 
been made, anything like the hushing up of the investiga- 
tion has become practically impossible. No Government 
could do it in the face of the Chamber and the people ; 
nor could any Government refuse any powers neces- 
sary to obtain evidence. The Ministry who declined 
would be themselves suspected, even if they were not 
hooted in the streets. They must yield, whatever the con- 
sequences ; and we cannot doubt, either that they will yield, 
or that the consequent revelations will involve a grave 
scandal, though it is possible that the weight of outraged 
opinion may fall upon the Paris press rather than upon the 
Chamber of Deputies or the Senate. M. Prinet’s evidence 
points that way, and so does much of the popular suspicious- 
ness, which has long been accustomed to believe that the 
finance department of many newspapers in Paris is managed 
by traders who seek for profit, rather than for the enlighten- 
ment or protection of the public. So general, in fact, 
has the belief become, that the scandal would fall 
rather flat but that so many journalists are Deputies, 
and that the waste of “Panama money” so greatly 
irritates an enormous section of the electors. Shares 
of that kind in France are held in very small amounts, and 
as the total exceeded sixty millions sterling, a third of the 
householders in France may be interested either directly, 
or through relatives and friends. Every one of these men 
is an elector, and every one is determined that, if his 
money has been appropriated, unsuccessfully, to illegal 
purposes, justice shall be done, even if it should be neces- 
sary, in order to do it, that Government itself should be 
transformed. The Chamber, as we see, dared not go to a 
serious division, even upon a question like the exhumation, 
though the Minister of Justice had pronounced it alto- 
gether illegal. 

The inquiry, and consequently the exposure, will be all the 
more complete if the better class of Deputies of all parties 
agree in the idea attributed to M. Carnot. The Presi- 
dent is aman of probity, and he is said to believe 
that the scandal can be turned to the advantage of 
the Republic only in one way, and that is by an un- 
hesitating purification of the Chambers. He would make 
the inquiry thorough and the punishments exemplary. It 
will then be said, he thinks, that there was corruption 


their rage than is creditable to France 
the scapegoats may avert the wrath oF the often of 
Wer, 





THE INTERNATIONAL MON 
CONFERENCE. — 


(PAHE resolutions in favour of international }: ; 
r which the American delegates cube etelli 
Brussels Monetary Conference were not at all sy . 
supplying a basis for discussion. The Conference at 
on the point of collapsing when it received renewed oe. 
from a paper handed round by Mr. Alfred de Roth, tal 
containing a definite proposal of a less ambitions tee 
The paper began by arguing at some length th kind 
metallism for England was an absolute impossibilite ¥ 
proceeded to recognise the desirability of prevent ” 
further fall in silver, and, with this end in view, pact 
a “palliative” for the present situation. Under th : 
of Congress of 1890, the American Government ven 
annually 54,000,000 ounces of silver, which, at the pp = 
price of about 40d. the ounce, represents £9 bon 
sterling. To assist them in this attempt to give sup, 
to silver, Mr. de Rothschild proposes that the diffcon 
European Powers should combine to purchase a 
to the extent of (say) £5,000,000 sterling annually 
the purchases to be continued for a period of fi 
years, but to be immediately suspended for the tine 
being should the price of silver rise above 434d. per oan 
Obviously, this proposal aims, not at restoring the forme 
ratio between gold and silver, but at putting an end to the 
recent violent fluctuations of silver, and fixing the Price 
somewhere about 43d. the ounce. In the case of England 
to enable us, we presume, to utilise the stock of silver ve 
should acquire under the agreement, it is also propose 
that silver should be made legal tender up to £5, instead 
of £2, as at present. Mr. de Rothschild, we imagine 
meant “up to,” but not including, £5 ; otherwise, the Bank 
of England note would become redeemable in silver, and 
this would be a step in the direction of bimetallism which 
as we gather from the rest of his paper, Mr. de Rothschild 
would be the last to recommend. 
Whatever be the ultimate judgment on this scheme, the 
fact that its author bears the name, and, presumably 
represents the wishes, of the greatest financial house in 
the world, gives it more than ordinary importance. That 
a Rothschild, with all the special information accessible 
to him, should be so impressed with the danger of disas. 
trous consequences following on a further fall in silver, 
as to think some extraordinary action necessary to avert it, 








under the Monarchy of July, but it was patronised rather 
than punished; and corruption under the Empire, but it 
was deliberately concealed. There is corruption, un- 
happily, under the Republic also; but then, under that 
system, and that system alone, it is exposed and punished. 
That is a perfectly sound argument, if only the country 
will accept it; and it is possible that French electors have 
by this time arrived at the degree of intelligence and self- 
control which is necessary to its hearty acceptance. They 
may reflect that the power of selection is entirely in their 
own hands, and that when the guilty are once expelled, 
they have only to send up honest men to purify the 
Chambers most effectually. Unfortunately, Frenchmen, 
and especially French peasants, are apt to judge classes, 
rather than individuals. They have boycotted all nobles 
because some nobles would restore the régime of privilege ; 
they suspect all priests because some priests are dena- 
tionalised by their education; and they avoid the rich 
because some rich men feel little sympathy when laws 
press heavily on the poor. They may distrust all 
Deputies, if some Deputies are found corrupt, and long for 
the dictator who, at least, will not take bribes, and who 
will reduce Deputies to such insignificance that they will 
not be bribed. It is in this tendency to generalise that 
the political danger consists, and we have yet to see 
if France has got beyond the illusion that because 
corruption has existed under a régime, therefore the régime 
itself is a hopeless failure. Fortunately, there is no 
Bourbon and no Buonaparte who just now attracts the 
masses, and no General who has the full confidence even 
of the Army. The Republic has been sterile of genius, 
but it has also been sterile of popular favourites, and the 
people will have time to think and recover their common- 
sense. They will, we fear, also have more victims for 


proves how serious is the crisis which the unwise policy 
of the United States has brought about. Nevertheless, 
Mr. de Rothschild’s proposal seems to us to amount 
practically to a confession that nothing can be done. His 
scheme assumes as a necessary condition that the Americans 
will be able to continue their present purchases of silver, 
and of this there does not seem to be the slightest possi- 
bility. In noticing Mr. Lloyd’s pamphlet on “ The Silver 
Crisis,” in the Spectator of October 22nd, we described 
the American currency situation. According to later 
returns, there is, over and above the greenbacks and gold 
certificates, nearly £117,000,000 sterling of paper out- 
standing, and the net gold available to keep this mass of 
paper in circulation is only £4,800,000. The Treasury 
notes issued in payment for the silver purchased are, under 
the Act of 1890, redeemable either in silver or gold; but 
the Secretary to the Treasury, finding it impossible to get 
them into circulation otherwise, has pledged himself to 
redeem them in gold, and it is only on this under- 
standing that they are accepted. Obviously, in these 
circumstances, the Treasury cannot long continue to 
increase its liabilities by nearly £1,000,000 sterling 
every month, so the speedy cessation of the silver 
purchases is inevitable. The Americans themselves 
are very well aware of this. According to a Time’ 
telegram of Tuesday, Mr. de Rothschild’s suggestion has 
on this very ground been coldly received by the financiers 
of New York. ‘The main reason, in their opinion, for 
buying silver, apart from the wishes of silver producers, 
was to form a basis for issuing an additional circulating 
medium. This, if necessary, can be done in the form of 
greenbacks, without continuing the purchase of silver, 
which general public sentiment desires shall cease.” In 
| fact, it is now seen that the silver enterprise does not 
| supply such a basis for increasing the circulating medium, 
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at nothing short of an international bimetallic 
ment would enable the United States to strengthen 
ney with silver while retaining a gold standard. 
g such an arrangement, the American delegates 

i the only course that could help their Government in 
t00 mbarrassments. What is needed, if silver is to become 
its “table asa currency basis jointly with gold, is that it 
pe receive permanent stability of value. This result 
ged Rothschild’s arrangement would not secure at all. 
stihe most, if successful, it would, for a period of five 
vars, fix the price of silver at a point only a little 
a its present level, whereas the price needed to give 
be American silver dollar its par value is about 60d. per 
nee, And it is not certain that even the lower level 
would be maintained. The net result of the Act of 1890 has 
beet that silver is 3d. an ounce lower than before the ex- 

riment began. If the American purchases have been 
thus ineffectual, it is, to say the least, very doubtful 
whether increasing them by 50 per cent. would make them 
much more successful. At any rate, while there is no 
wrtainty of America continuing her purchases, the other 
countries represented at the Conference, none of which, 
except India and Mexico, have any pressing interest in the 
question, are not likely to commit themselves to the 
arangement Which Mr. de Rothschild proposes. The 
chances of his proposal leading to any practical result as 
they are estimated in the City may be gauged by the fact 
that its publication has had almost no effect on the silver 
market. 

There is nothing for it, then, but to prepare ourselves to 
face the consequences of a further heavy fall in the gold 
value of silver when the American support is withdrawn. 
The consequences may at first be disastrous, but when 
once the fluctuations have ceased, there is no reason to 
believe that the low price of silver is in itself a great evil. 
It might, indeed, cause India and other countries to 
attempt the establishment of a gold currency, and so 
become a very great evil indeed. The majority of experts 
seem to agree that the movement of exchange has hitherto 
been mainly due to an appreciation of gold with regard to 
commodities, and in so far as this is so, India loses heavily 
through the increased burden of the interest on her gold 
debt. But the establishment of a gold currency, so far 
from remedying this, would only make matters worse. 
The evil consists in the fact that, owing to the fall in gold 
prices, a larger amount of produce has to be exported in 
payment of the interest on the debt; but the establish- 
ment of a gold currency, by increasing the strain on the 
supply of gold, already inadequate to the world’s needs, 
would cause a further appreciation, and, consequently, a 
further increase in the burden of the interest due. To 
judge, however, from all the probabilities of the case, the 
Government has no intention of allowing itself to be driven 
bya panic into tampering with the Indian currency. Mean- 
vhile, the evils supposed to be produced within the United 
Kingdom by the appreciation of gold, have received 
recognition in an unexpected quarter. On the very day on 
which Mr, de Rothschild submitted his scheme to the 
Brussels Conference, the Freeman’s Journal published a 
long account of an interview with Archbishop Walsh, in 
Which, developing a suggestion he had made to the 
Evicted Tenants’ Commission, he argued that the con- 
tinued appreciation of gold has the effect of increasing 
the burden of Judicial rents, and of the annual payments 


and th 
arrange 
their curre 
In pro S10 


_ mide by tenants who have bought their holdings under 


the Land Purchase Acts. Consequently, the Archbishop 
thinks, the adoption of bimetallism is necessary to the 
agricultural prosperity of Ireland. The account in the Free- 


| man’s Journal shows that he has studied the question, and 


there is undoubtedly something in his theory; but it 
applies equally to all debtors and to all who have con- 
tracted to pay fixed sums in gold, and as it is impossible 
» secure an absolutely permanent standard, these anoma- 


j a are hardly a sufficient reason for abandoning our tried 
; “Urency system and plunging into the unknown. 
| Tovement of gold is not likely to lie permanently in one 


The 


Mg ; the increased output from South Africa, or 
tin er discoveries in Siberia or elsewhere, may at any 
€ arrest the upward movement, and change it into a 


; Movement in the reverse direction. Bimetallists, of course, 


argue that a standard dependent on both metals would 
© More stable than one dependent on either taken 
igly; but though we think tho notion of such a 
Slandard is not so absurd as is Otten supposed, its 





advocates undoubtedly fail to appreciate the practical 
difficulties in their way. A Government, even when 
acting according to international agreement, would be 
powerless to force a currency on its subjects in opposition 
to their prejudices or convenience. This was well illus- 
trated by Mr. de Rothschild in the first part of his paper. 
His firm is sometimes obliged to send a million sterling 
in sovereigns, or in bar-gold, abroad, and this, when packed 
up, weighs ten tons. With a ratio of twenty to one, the 
corresponding weight of silver would be two hundred tons; 
and the difficulties of transportation would compel them, 
under any monetary arrangement, to procure gold even at 
a premium. The American experiment ought to be a 
warning to all Governments not to meddle with currency 
questions without understanding precisely what they are 
doing; and the warning may soon be of practical value for 
ourselves. Archbishop Walsh’s adherence to the principles 
of bimetallism may not have added much to the scientific 
strength of the movement; but it is quite likely to 
strengthen it in a more practical way,—by adding fifty or 
sixty to its voting power in the House of Commons. 





THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND PLACES 
OF RECREATION. 


HE London County Council have consented to apply 
to Parliament for power to take over the Albert 
Palace, near Battersea Park, and to maintain it as a place 
of public recreation, provided that it is handed over to 
them free of expense and in good repair. The form in 
which the resolution was ultimately adopted, points to 
a compromise between the section of the members which 
desires to promote the amusement of the poor at the public 
cost, and the section which wishes to see the Council 
embark in large commercial speculations. Mr. Burns 
was the champion of the former view. He declared his 
object to be the providing “’Arry and ’Arriet” with a 
roof under which to make love. At present they 
court in the streets; but agreeable as this may be in the 
summer, it has obvious drawbacks in the winter. The 
lovers get wet; the lady, at all events, gets draggled ; and 
to avoid these inconveniences, the couple not unnaturally 
go to the public-house. We see no reason to question 
any of Mr. Burns’s statements, nor do we understand the 
incredulity with which his assertion that love-making 
would always continue was received by some of his hearers. 
We have not the least doubt that if young people cannot 
court under cover they will court in the open, that in rainy 
weather they will regard the shelter of the public-house as 
better than no shelter at all, and that in this respect at 
least their comfort will be improved and their characters pre- 
tected by the free opening of the Albert Palace. The alterna- 
tive theory, which would make the County Council a huge 
commercial company, found expression in the addition to the 
resolution of a sort of rider empowering the new owners of 
the Albert Palace to run it as a paying exhibition. They 
may make “ reasonable charges for admission,” and “let 
all or part at a rental.” As yet, therefore, it is uncertain 
whether the part played by the Council is to be that of the 
distinguished philanthropist or the enterprising manager ; 
whether they hope to make money for the ratepayers by 
entertainments “at popular prices,” or will be content with 
the more familiar function of laying out the money which 
the ratepayers provide for them. Of the two, we prefer Mr. 
Burns’s plan. The Council would make a bad impresario ; 
and if public money has to be spent on the Albert Palace, it 
will be better laid out in giving free shelter to lovers than 
in making up the deficit consequent on an unsuccessful 
season. Nor is there much doubt that the former mode 
of expenditure will be the one ultimately adopted. To 
allow the Council to start a music-hall of its own, and 
then to expect its constituents to stand being kept out of 
their own “ Palace,” would argue a very inadequate appre- 
ciation of the tendency of which this resolution is the 
expression. The London County Council is not without 
ambition, and we do not think that it will consent to be 
less liberal to the ratepayer than the State is to the tax- 
payer. The most economical Government has never ven- 
tured to charge for admission to the British Museum or 
to Kew Gardens, and the sixpence demanded on certain 
days at the National Gallery is only meant to protect 
students against the too pervasive presence of an ad- 
miring crowd. The County Council is even more directly 





amenable to popular pressure than the House of Com- 
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mons, and a “ Free People’s Palace” would make an excel- 
lent cry at the first triennial election after the Council’s 
new purchase had been made a paying instead of a free 
exhibition. 

A further, and perhaps more interesting question— 
because it opens out a wider field of speculation—is as to 
how much the County Council stands committed by its 
new departure. The undertaking to keep the Albert 
Palace going at the cost of the ratepayers, is a step consider- 
ably in advance of any that has yet been taken. The Albert 
Palace is neither an open space nor a lung of London. It 
is not a necessary condition of the public health that 
“a winter garden, a palace of physical recreation, a 
small park with a roof,” to which all comers shall have 
free entry, shall be opened at Battersea. The justification 
for the decision of the Council must be looked for in 
another region. It must be found in the doctrine that all 
pleasures that the well-to-do may legitimately provide for 
themselves, the municipal authority may legitimately pro- 
vide for those who are not well-to-do. We do not propose 
to inquire into the soundness of this assumption ; that, 
for the moment, we will take for granted. Our task 
shall be the humbler one of calculating how far along 
this road the Council are likely to be compelled to go, sup- 
posing that they elect to travel on it. We should 
say that they will have to go a very long way. To 
begin with, there are the claims of other parts of London. 
For the moment, Battersea has the advantage of having a 
palace for sale in her midst. But we cannot expect the 
rest of London to acquiesce in Battersea’s good fortune 
without making an effort to share it. Wherever a building 
of any size is offered to the County Council, it will be diffi- 
cult for it not to accept it. Mr. Burns, it is true, contests 
this inference. In answer to the question, ‘“ What has the 
Council done for Islington,” he instances certain improve- 
ments in the main drainage of the district. But to look 
after the main drainage is one of the original duties of the 
Council, one of the few ends for which every ene agrees 
that it exists. Battersea, no doubt, has had, or will have, 
its main drainage equally well looked to, equally with that 
of Islington; but if Battersea is to have a palace into the 
bargain, we shall certainly find Islington complaining that 
she has not had her fair share. Evenif the Council is able 
to maintain its refusal to take over any building which is 
not in good repair, and free from all liabilities in respect 
of unpaid purchase-money, there are other buildings which 
may one day be offered to it on these terms. The Alexandra 
Palace will hereafter stand to North London in much the 
same relation as that in which the Albert Palace stands 
to South-West London; and if the shareholders in the 
Crystal Palace should ever wish to wash their hands of an 
undertaking which is not so profitable as it once promised 
to be, South-East London would have a very strong claim 
on the consideration of the Council. But can the Council 
expect to limit its operations to the maintenance of build- 
ings thus presented to it? We greatly doubt it. If the 
object is good, if the provision of places of public recrea- 
tion is recognised as one of the proper functions of the 
Municipal authority, what right has that authority to 
leave this function undischarged until some chance-person 
hands over to it a ready-made palace? Rather, we should 
say, it will be the duty of the Council to consider the 
wants of the several districts of London, and to set to 
work gradually to supply them. There are wants, no 
doubt, that are more urgent than recreation, and the 
supply of Palaces of Pleasure will probably continue to lag 
behind the demand. But there will be a continuous effort to 
overtake it, attended with greater or less success, according 
as the Council is willing or unwilling to spend freely. 

It will be interesting to see what kind and amount of 
recreation the Council provides in these new ventures. We 
may be pretty sure that the public will not long be satisfied 
with the very moderate suggestion of Mr. Burns. To 
make love under cover is delightful for those who are 
making it. But after all lovers are only a fraction of the 
community, and, however interesting they may be to each 
other, they are not often interesting to other people. 
What, then, are these other people to do while the lovers 
are making love? They will want some recreation for them- 
selves, and every recreation that can be named has the 
characteristic of costing money. The modern temperament 
does not care to amuse itself, it wants to be amused. The 
directors of the Crystal Palace could tell a sad story of 
the growing indifference of the public to all those per- 





manent features of the building from + 
was once expected. The courts the eal 
exhibition after another; the fountains are onl to of on 
when they are illuminated ; the slightly monctonogeat 
corum of the centre transept is relieved every winder * 
Christmas pantomime. The public whom’ the poke a 
Council will have to please will be the public that ¢ ts 
the Crystal Palace on Bank Holidays. It will be nee 
discriminating, but it will be no less exacting Th boy 
difference will be that, whereas the crowd that a 
at the quality of a Crystal Palace entertainnente 
stays away another time, the crowd that grumbl = 
the quality of a County Council entertainment i 
unseat the Councillors who have amused them g e 
And then there is the spread of education to be red 
with. We cannot wish that the public taste should o 
unimproved, or that it should always be content vith 
circus or an exhibition of fireworks. But if it does ; ‘ 
prove, if it demands the best music, the best actin re 
best pictures, the cost of maintaining places of vi 
recreation must grow in proportion. Ifa slightly Bowd 
lerised music-hall song is amusement enough to-day. 4 
Wagner opera may be indispensable to-morrow. It Hi 
a pleasant prospect for the ratepayer, and we can only ho 
that he will be unselfish enough to rejoice that, through 
his instrumentality, London is at last in a fair way : 


: to get 
its amusements cheap. 








THE INFALLIBLE CHURCH ON FUTURE 
SUFFERING. 

N the December number of the Nineteenth Century, Mr. 
St. George Mivart publishes an interesting paper whieh 

he calls ‘ Happiness in Hell.” His object is to reconcile the 
teaching of the Catholic Church as to the horror and hope. 
lessness of the place of punishment, with the craving of the 
modern world for a benignant view of the divine purposes 
and decrees. He takes as his motto Dante’s superscription 
on the Inferno, “ Leave every hope behind, all ye who enter 
here,” and proceeds to show that this only means, ‘Leave 
behind every hope of the highest kind of bliss for which the 
nature of man can be adapted ;’ indeed, he makes it ultimately 
equivalent to, ‘Hope for diminishing suffering, hope even for 
increasing happiness, hope, if you will, for happiness far 
higher than any you have experienced on earth, so long as 
you do not hope for that infinite and unsurpassed beatitude 
of which we have hardly a glimpse here, and which is afforded 
only by the vision of the perfect and supreme blessedness.’ Mr. 
Mivart’s contention is that as the object of the Church wa: 
to convey to men the sense of infinite and intolerable los 
implied by losing the hope of Heaven, and as it is impos 
sible to convey what such a loss really involves to beings wh 
have never had a glimpse of what Heaven really is, the bes 
way of giving man some true conception of what he does los 
by forfeiting Heaven, is to blacken as much as possible the 
darker alternative. This will render the contrast between it 
and the unimaginable bliss of the brighter alternative, as near 
as may be to the truth. All perception in this world, says Mt. 
Mivart, is relative. When an artist tries to convey to the 


. 





spectator the effect of a brilliant light, without having any 


sunlight in which to plunge his canvas, what he does ist 


darken his background to the utmost, in order that the com [ 
trast between that and the whiteness of his canvas may beas [ 
And so he obtains what is as neat F 
to relative truth as it isin his power to attain. So, too, the 





great as he can make it. 


Church, having no means of conveying to the natural heart 


of man any true symbol of the unimaginable bliss of com f 


munion with God, was driven to express its sense of the 
infinite loss of the soul which loses Heaven, in the only way! 
could, by piling up the agony of Hell. Pile as it would,it 
could never succeed in conveying any adequate picture of the 


infinite, the immeasurable, distance between any state which 


excludes the beatific vision and the state which includesit. 
No picture which can be imagined of human torture, however 
exquisite on the one hand, and of natural happiness, howeret 
immense and perfect on the other, would convey the dimmest 


notion of the awful contrast between even the highest co- i 


ceivable form of natural happiness, and the boundless blessed: 
ness of supernatural communion with God. Relatively, a 


least to human powers of conception, the meaning of damnation i 
might be better conveyed, Mr. Mivart thinks, by enormously 


exaggerating the pesitive tortures of the penal state, ard 
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trasting them with the highest conceptions | of earthly 
on oe than it could by any other expedient of the 
eS ‘imagination. It is not heretical, says Mr. Mivart, to 
a that there are _ _ - iy aoagpi oe 

unishment. is not even heretica 

" oo 4 bi ius who have not wilfully turned their 

eh n God or indulged themselves in personal hatred of 

tacks Ome righteousness, there may be a much higher 
¥ a happiness open in the condition to which supernatural 

i i nevertheless eternally denied, than any happiness of 

ghich the natural man on earth has had experience. Hell, in 

he theological sense, involves essentially, nothing but priva- 

: of the beatific vision, the loss of all chance of super- 

ror beatitude. But it may include any amount of natural 

iappines, inclusive even of the blessing of that sort of faith in 

Godand worship of him, for which our nature, without the 

ial infusion of divine grace, is fitted. Hence the state of 
jumnation —which means strictly the stute in which the bliss 
and glory of supernatural communion with God is abso- 
lately denied,—includes all degrees of natural suffering and 
métural happiness, from the highest anguish of a gnawing 
remorse to the highest gladness of a light and grateful and 
gerene heart which has every conceivable joy except that most 
inconceivable of all joys which has been limited by God’s 
will to the lot of those who have enjoyed the sacrament of 

Baptism and have died in a state of grace. 

Such is Mr. Mivart’s reading of the state of damnation 
as Catholics understand it. It may be a state of intense 
suffering; it may be, we understand, a state of eternal 
anguish,—though probably alleviated from time to time, and 
especially at periods closely associated with Christ’s work 
of redemption. It may be, again, a state of progressively 
alleviated suffering, growing lighter through the ages. It may 
be—and is, in the case of unbaptised infants,—a state of 
exquisite natural happiness and goodness, rising to any point, 
however elevated, not involving that special supernatural 
bliss which the direct vision of God confers. But what- 
ever its sufferings, those sufferings are always knowingly and 
voluntarily incurred. There is no such thing as keen suffering 
of which the sufferer has not had full and fair warning, and 
ample liberty to avoid if he would. And though deprivation 
of the beatific vision is the most infinite of all deprivations, 
yet, in the case of those who incur it without responsibility, 
like unbaptised infants, there is no dream even of what they 
have lost, so that their natural happiness may be perfect, even 
though the will of God does not open to them the super- 
natural and inconceivable joy which is the gift, under specially 
assigned conditions, of grace alone. 

Now, if Mr. Mivart states the Catholic doctrine, so far as it has 
as yet been developed by his Church, accurately, it is certainly 
not open to the objections to which a vast number of Catholic 
preachers of missions, have exposed their teaching, of ex- 
pounding a theology that is cruel, indiscriminate, and tyranni- 
cil, and utterly irreconcilable with the infinite love and mercy 
of God. But surely, if it represents not only what it is 
permissible to teach, but what it is right to teach, the 
Charch has a great deal to answer for in allowing its 
Pnests to publish, “ permissw superiorum,” such very grim and 
horrible teaching as it not only has published on this subject, 
bat continues to publish, without any sort of veto from above. 
The present writer, for instance, read some years ago a little 
book, published for use in Irish Catholic schools, with the 
imprimatur “ permissu superiorum,” in which the tortures of 
hell, even fora child of seven just capable of “mortal sin,” 

if it died without repentance and absolution after telling its 
Parents (say) a lie, which it knew to be a lie, were described 
mith a hideous realism that was almost sufficient to make 
atheists of Catholic children. We remember the statement 
that if such a child died without repentance and absolution, 
ite suffering, —lasting, too, through all eternity,—would be infi- 
uitely and inconceivably worse than is the suffering of being 
baked or roasted alive during the short time that that process 
Py take. But if Mr. St. George Mivart’s teaching be justi- 
ed by Catholic theologians, it is, to our minds, no excuse 


gt itall to say, as Mr. Mivart says, that by these fearful and 


tion i 
sly ; 


pr exaggerations of the horrors of the penal state, some 
., is made to describing truly the relative loss suffered 
i, Z bows forfeiture of the hope of perfect beatitude. For, as 
a Wart admits, the children who are taught these doctrines 

‘erning Hell do not in the least understand, or even 








approximate to understanding, what the infinite bliss which 
they are forfeiting is, while they do approximately understand, 
and shudder throughout their whole frame at, the thought of 
being roasted or baked with all the suffering which that kind 
of burning inflicts, for endless ages compared with whose dura- 
tion the worst sufferings they have ever endured were mere 
momentary flashes. The effect of these enormous exaggera- 
tions of the sufferings of Hell, on the excuse that you cannot 
otherwise convey at all the relative superiority of the bliss of 
Heaven, is not to give a much more gracious and glorious 
conception of the higher state, but a much more frightful 
and revolting conception of the lower state; in other words, 
to multiply indefinitely the paralysing power of fear, without 
increasing at all the fascinating force of divine love. Is that 
what Catholic theologians really mean by conveying relative 
truth ? Suppose you succeed, as far as human limitation can 
succeed, in indicating the degree in which Heaven is to be 
preferred to Hell, but succeed only at the cost of overwhelming 
the mind with the dread of torture, is there the slightest 
pretence for saying that that even tends to fill it with the 
love of God? God is conceived as the author of all these 
tortures, and conceived very much more vividly from that 
point of view than he can be as the author of a kind of 
rigidly conditional bliss, of which those who are to be 
attracted by it have never even had a foretaste. It would be 
as true to say that a gloomy pessimist like Schopenhauer 
appreciated as accurately the relative difference between hell 
and heaven as the highest saint, because, though he had no 
insight into spiritual felicity, he rebelled with far more 
passionate heart against earthly misery, as to say that by 
dwelling with redundant emphasis on the sufferings of the 
penal state, you educate children into a fairly true relative 
appreciation of the chasm which divides that state from 
the wholly unappreciated and unappreciable bliss of the beatific 
vision. To our minds, the net result of this blackening of the 
penal background, in order to throw out more powerfully the 
attractiveness of the state of bliss, is to render all but impos- 
sible that grateful flooding of the heart which would be needed 
to appreciate heavenly bliss. Mr. St. George Mivart does 
not seew to us at all successful in his apology for the exaggera- 
tions of the revivalists, and, indeed, of the ordinary Catholic 
teachers of every age preceding our own, on the subject of 
Hell. It seems to us that the infallible Church has suddenly 
awakened to the impression that her teaching needs modi- 
fication if she is to win this generation. But, surely, 
infallibility should have interfered sooner with the mis- 
chievous extravagances of the spiritual terrorists, and not 
waited for the spirit of the age to show the way. We do not 
doubt at all that Mr. Mivart represents with perfect truth the 
scattered indications of theological dissatisfaction felt—in other 
ages as well as in this—at the great emphasis laid on the 
religion of fear by the ordinary teachers of the Catholic 
Church. But we do hold, with some confidence, that the 
authority of the Church has never been invoked to curb 
this disposition to frighten men into the path of life, or to 
qualify those dark conceptions of divine government which her 
average teachers have disseminated. It is somewhat late now 
to hedge against the consequences of ages of hardly relieved, 
or, at all events, seldom relieved, spiritual menace. 

Again, surely there is some difficulty in reconciling even 
the negative teaching of the most lenient school of Catholic 
theology with the teaching of revelation as to the love of 
God. Mr. Mivart insists that without baptism by water 
or martyrdom, or, at all events, without the fixed desire 
for baptism, which is evidently possible only to the more or 
less mature, no one can enjoy the bliss of the beatific vision. 
All who die as infants, though they may never have com- 
mitted actual sin, and though they may learn to love God, 
with what he calls the highest love of natural religion, can 
never be admitted to that highest bliss. But it is very difficult 
to reconcile the teaching of Christ and his Apostles as to the 
infinite love of God for all his children who do not reject his 
rule, with this formal exclusion of pure and noble natures 
from the highest of all bliss for want of an external cere- 
mony for which they had no chance of asking. St. Paulsays, 
“Bye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God has prepared for them 
that love him.” Surely that is a most distinct reference to the 
highest bliss; and yet, according to Mr. Mivart at least, those 
who love God, and love him ardently, but only with a natural 
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human love, are to have no share in this inconceivable bliss 
if they have never had the grace of baptism. When did the 
Church first begin to put forth this kind of teaching? Cer- 
tainly not in the Apostles’ time, still less in their Master’s. 
Is not this a theology which looks as if it had been developed 
for the very purpose of heightening the importance of the 
sacrament of baptism, rather than for that of deepening the 
love of man for God? It is not easy to conceive that a 
being of infinite love, whose love is earnestly returned by his 
children, should fetter himself by imposing voluntary limits 
on his own power of conferring on them the highest conceiv- 
able blessing, even when they desire, so far, at least, as un- 
assisted nature can desire, the gift of that grace which 
would entitle them to such blessing. We do not think 
that Mr. Mivart’s paper will increase the willingness of man- 
kind to consider his Church infallible in her exposition of 
the conditions of the immortal life. 
MR. BRYCE ON INSTRUCTION IN PATRIOTISM. 
R. BRYCE, in his speech of Saturday to the Head 
Teachers of London, hit the weak place in the popular 
feeling of the Englishman of to-day; but whether he sug- 
gested the true remedy we are not quite so sure. There can 
be little doubt, we fear, that patriotism is decaying among us, 
or, as the speaker himself put it, with that restraint of rhetoric 
which is so effective in a book, and so chilling in a popular 
address, that “there is really less interest taken in our 
national life and achievements than there used to be, and than 
with our diffused knowledge we should expect there to be.” 
Many causes have worked together for that result. It seems 
to be true, in the first place, that knowledge, as it increases, 
rather tends, by widening the horizon, to dissolve patriotism. 
The perfect patriots, in the ordinary sense, are men like the 
Russians and Chinese, who know nothing outside their own 
boundaries, and cannot even conceive of interests wider than 
those of the countries in which they have the immense merit to 
be born. They will do and suffer anything rather than Russia 
or China shall be less great, or less the object of a special 
divine favour. The Englishman has learned of late to merge 
his country in “the Empire” and the Empire in the world, 
until, when appealed to in the name of patriotism, he is half- 
suspicious of his own motives, and inclined to doubt whether 
he is not invited to yield to a subtle form of selfishness. 
He forgets that as far as character is concerned, the com- 
munity is made up of individuals; that the duty of a nation, 
as of an individual, may be to guide and not to obey, and that if 
England loses a portion of her self-respect, Europe, and there- 
fore the world, has lost something of its force. Cosmopoli- 
tanism has recently gathered too much strength among us, 
and this at a moment when patriotism suffers from many 
weakening influences. The increase of intercourse, the habit 
of emigration, the whole industrial movement with its habit 
of testing all results by profit, have tended to breed the 
feeling, for expressing which a French orator was last 
week hooted in the Chamber,—the feeling that ‘where 
we prosper, there, and nowhere else, is our country.” 
The citizen tests the value of his citizenship by his rate of 
wages. He cannot feel with St. Paul pride in his citizenship, 
even though it has not saved him from being flogged. Hecom- 
pares his wages with those prevalent in America and Australia, 
and is half inclined to think himself a citizen of a mean city. In 
his best mood, too, he has a tendency that way,—for pity is of 
no country, and the development of the passion of pity, 
fostered as it is by the ease with which that passion can be in- 
dulged, exhausts sympathies which, wisely or unwisely, were 
once in practice reserved for our own folk. The tribal instinct 
is not a lofty one, but it keeps patriotism very warm. And, 
lastly, English patriotism has suffered greatly from the 
absence of recent danger to England. Men feel most for 
their country when the country is threatened, and for more 
than seventy years England has thought herself so secure that 
her people hardly comprehend what their emotion would be, 
or what their sense of special kinship to each other, if they were 
seriously menaced with invasion. The result of all these cir- 
cumstances on a people without traditions has been, as Mr. 
Bryce says, a decline in national interest—that is, in patriotism 
—a decline so marked in England proper that there seems to 
be scarcely any national feeling left, and that, even among 
patriots, the interests of England by herself are the last to be 
considered. 





It is all quite true, and we do not wonder th 
who like Mr. Bryce knows English history, and who; 
that in Scotland patriotism is still glowing, the decli ; 
sentiment in England seems most deplorable. = 
where is the remedy to be found? Mr. Bryce find 
Head Teachers, and tells them to instruct their 
tory, in patriotic poetry (this in a sort of aside, a 
were talking to himself), and in the working of 
tion ; the latter, of course, in the broadest and 
way. Well, that sounds like good advice, and, indeeq itis 
advice; but it is advice which Head Teachers would pa i 
singularly difficult to follow. Patriotic poetry they ona 
if they had it; but where is it to be found of the kind = 
children can appreciate ? It is the strangest of the many 4 
liarities of our people that, with their wonderful haber ae 
have developed no popular patriotic poetry, unless we Pe , 
sea-song or two, and especially no poetry embodying a cone, 
tion of grand internal national life. Scotland has such poet 
and Ireland in profusion, but not England. There are me 
poems, no doubt, about England, and her place among the 
nations—one of the most spirit-stirring, curiously enoug) 
having been written by a foreigner, Schiller—but they are . 
popular, nor do we think they can ever become so. Somethin, 
is wanting to endear them to the common English mind, j 
may be that body of tradition, which has helped Burns's yiyij 
verses, “ Scots wha hae,” to burn themselves into his country. 
men’s mind, until the mere sound of the tune serves a8 4 
summons for all Scotchmen to display unselfish endurany 
Even the National Hymn, though in one way it suits English. 
men, being of the prayerful form in which their emotion; 
apt to express itself, lacks go and energy and pride, au 
as should distinguish a patriotic chant; and there j 
no other song, except, perhaps, “Rule, Britannia,” whic 
is so much as universally known. We fear greatly that 
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we must wait for the poetry until the poetry is pr. P 


duced, and then, if men catch fire from the melody, there P 


will be little need for the efforts of Head Teachers, 4; 
for history, we incline sometimes to despair; it seems 90 in. 
possible to teach Englishmen the history of their own land 
There is no foundation to build upon. The Scotch, and mos 
races of the Continent, the French excepted—they only 
remember back to 1789—know so much from fire-side lor, 
that is, from oral tradition, that the teacher’s task is easy,— 
he has only to clarify and expand stories which are already 





household words, but the uncultivated Englishmen knor 
nothing. They have forgotten the long roll of their Kings 
Alfred excepted, and perhaps Elizabeth; they do not know 
how the House of Commons was born, and they cannot tellin 
the least whence or how the Queen derives her title to be their 
Sovereign. It has all to be taught from the beginning, and eva 
if the weary teachers were the men to bring out the dramatic 
features of the tale—and no others will stick—there is nt 
the necessary time. Besides, the creeds and the parties woull 
go half mad with bitterness over any version of the story with 
which they disagreed, or which for any reason they might wish 
should be sunk in oblivion. Half of them would scent danger 
in a true account of Henry VIII., and the other half in a 
estimate of Oliver Cromwell. It isa pity, but we have little 
hope of vivifying historic teaching in the national schools. 


There is more in the suggestion that a clear idea should [ 


be given to children of the Constitution. The Americans have 


done that, with the result that their governing document has P 








taken its place by the side of the Bible, and that million [ 


have been reared who stood the hardest of all tests,—the 
demand that they should give their lives for it; and we will 
not doubt that something might be done in England 
also by teachers willing to exert themselves and ptt 
enthusiasm into their work. The children might, at least, 
hear of the wonderful success of the Constitution it 


reconciling law and liberty, in building up a mighty State [ 


in training a whole people to the work of governmett, 
and good might in that way be accomplished; but ® 
must not expect too much. 


The indefiniteness which #8 [ 
the strength of our system of government, its balance of & 
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forces, its concealment of one ultimate Sovereign under the F 


ermine of another, makes the Constitution terribly diffiult 
to explain with any approach to exact verity, and still mort [ 


difficult to explain so as to call out that “civisme,” that 
loyalty to the State and the Municipality, which Mr. Bry 
and we ourselves so strongly desire. The end could be 
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or it has in a great degree been attained in Bir- 
‘cham; but it will need the efforts of men who can fire the 
eae more than the average Head Teachers ever will. 
ae are too intent, very naturally, on subjects which will 
. while those who would speak with enthusiasm frequently 
desire nothing so much as to strip the “ veil” from the “ Re- 
public,” and break with all the past. 
We should ourselves, if it were our lot to try to cure this 
weakness in our English system, trust more to the efforts of 
orators and lecturers than to the school teachers. The orator 
ean explain and describe, and can, if the gift is in him, fulfil 
much of the function of the poet. He does do it in America. 
We all laugh, and Americans themselves smile, at “Fourth 
of July ” orations, with their high-falutin’ hymns to the Con- 
stitution; but it is by no means certain that the impression 
of grandeur and stability which the Constitution makes on 
the American masses, is not derived in great part from the 
impact made on unformed minds by those very orations. We 
do not wish for “ Fourth of July ” speeches on this side of the 
water; but we do believe that our public men might arouse a 
little more interest in the national history than they do,— 
might, in fact, educate the people, as Mr. Bryce desires, to a 
fuller conception of their own greatness. They, rather than 
the schoolmasters, would be for this purpose the best Head 
Teachers, the schoolmasters confining themselves rather to 
instruction in facts. 


TOYS IN COUNCIL. 
HERE isa “Toy Conference” at the Royal Aquariam, 
Westminster. Like every other class, they have their 
grievance, and in this case the complaint should meet with 
sympathy, for the bitter cry of the toys is that, though made 
for English children, they are manufactured in Germany. 
Clearly the agitator has been at work, for most toys are of 
anancient race, unchanging from generation to generation, 
conservative as childhood itself. It is this which makes a 
visit to the toy exhibition seem a renewal of old, almost the 
oldest, friendships. Somewhere, in the back attics of the 
brain, there lie little locked chambers. The toy-show opens 
them again. The walls draw back, like the fronts of the 
dolls’-houses, and there we see again for a moment, fresh and 
andimmed down the vista of time, the serious realities of 
children’s play. If any one doubts the passive endurance of 
memory, let him try the experiment, and spend an hour alone 
among the toys. It is true that we are no longer in the 
inner circle. We are only lookers-on. We can make 
friends with the toys, though we can no longer be one 
with the children at play. For children at play, when 
fancy and imagination are weaving tales told aloud over 
their toys, are jealous as fairies, shy as elves. Trespass 
on the magic ring and they vanish illusive. Perhaps they 
are right: for mortals who for once saw the fairies at play 
were doomed to die. This world was too hard for them; their 
perceptions too light and airy for the rough company of men. 
We have no place among phantoms dressed in the gossamer 
garments of fancy; and may be thankful if even memory 
flows back to the age which, like love, has in fable its— 
“world, its home, its birthplace, 
Delightedly dwells among fays and talismans, 
And spirits; and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being itself divine.” 


attained, f 





Yet, taken as a mere museum of curiosities, the toy-show has 
its interest, apart from old memories that will come in to 
upset philosophising and scout new discoveries. Who would 
have thought, for instance, that the toy-horse, almost the 
sole puppet which is still, as it always was, of true 
English breed, was an animal with a history and a pedi- 
gree? The toy cart-horse has characteristics as fixed and 
unchanging as those in the stud-book of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society. He has his “classes” and his “ points,” 
on which his market value depends; his strength is great, and 
his endurance of rough usage remarkable. To begin with, the 
toy cart-horse is always a thoroughbred Clydesdale dappled 
grey, with a thick, arched neck, wide loins, and a flowing mane 
and tail. In his build nothing is left to chance. Chippendale, 
in his delicate fretwork, combined layers of wood laid three- 
fold with the grain in opposite directions, so as to secure extra 
strength. That is the principle of structure in the toy-horse. 





children, which, while equally lasting, is less elegant. It is 
said to belong to an older and ruder stock. Its legs are 
straight, and regardless of anatomy, and there is less 
fulness of line about the neck,—a useful animal for all 
that, and good for rough work. It always draws a certain 
kind of cart, an exact reproduction of the “tumbril,” or 
two-wheeled waggon of the farm. An even earlier type 
of horse is to be found in “ Noah’s Ark,” one which has 
generally been considered to be the most primitive species 
inhabiting the nursery. “Noah’s Ark” itself, perhaps the 
oldest toy in Christendom, is now always made at Olbernhan, 
in Saxony. The real original “ Noah’s Ark” never varies m 
form, and its wonderful animals, just one less in number than 
the miraculous draught of fishes, are the same in colour, 
shape, and size, as when our grandfathers and grandmothers 
played with them. The printed list still begins with “the 
family of Noé, consisting in eight persons,” and ends with 
“two spiders, two flies, two glowworms;” and it is still as 
difficult as ever to distinguish the spiders from the flies, and 
the glowworms from the pigs, when their legs are broken. 
The dove with its olive branch is still painted on the roof, and 
the puzzle of how to get all the creatures into the ark is as 
great now as it must have been at the rising of the flood 
Was not “ Noah’s Ark” an early Puritan toy? is the question 
which suggests itself to inquisitive maturity. Certainly Noah 
and his family, in their long grey coats, broad-trimmed 
hats, and black buttons, are exactly like the prints of the 
curious Lutheran Colonists who settled on the frontier of 
Transylvania, and retained till the beginning of the present 
ceutury the costume and religion of their persecuted ancestors. 
Wooden soldiers have almost gone out of fashion. Boys are 
exacting critics in military matters, and will have nothing 
that is not of the latest pattern in uniform and weapons. 
Yet the wooden soldiers are a charming survival. They are 
all British grenadiers, and wear swallow-tailed coats and white 
trousers. Originally, they were clean-shaved also; but the 
German makers have so far fallen in with recent army regula- 
tions as to allow them moustackes, though economy of paint 
has been pushed to an extreme in depriving them of mouths, 
to compensate for the expense of this adornment. Nurem- 
berg is the great recruiting ground of the “lead” soldier,— 
who is to English boys what dolls are to Eng'ish girls, except 
that the lead soldier is always a grown man, taking his orders 
from, and occasionally admitted to conference with, his boy- 


commander. These miniature troops are almost the highest 


| form of art in toy manufacture, mounted on well-modelled 


| 
| 


| and armed with the latest pattern of repeating-rifles. 





horses, clothed in the exact uniforms of the corps they represent, 
They 
are, in fact, models of the English Army of to-day, for, except 
the German cuirassiers, they are nearly all British troops, 
including Sikhs and Bengal lancers; even the gold-laced 
band of the Horse Guards and the Chelsea pensioners are 
represented. Savages are there, too, in plenty, Soudan Arabs 
and Afghans, or even Red Indians attacking the “ Deadwood 
Coach”! 

The only “modern” development in the toy-world is the 
“ mechanical toy,” and even that has not replaced the delightful 
train and engines which run by mere impulse on their wheels, 
or the climbing monkeys and jumping clowns which climbed 
and jumped, not by clockwork, but at the will of their owners. 
The circular saw and toy drills and fire-engines and magic- 
lanterns are poor things in themselves, and leave no room 
for imagination. Even the walking-dolls and automatic 
bicycles make a sorry figure by the side of the old 
favourites of the nursery. The wooden doll -holds her 
own against all modern improvemen's; though the lovely 
wax-faced ladies, with eyes which shut when they are put 
to bed, should be formidable rivals. But there is nothing 
like the wooden dolls from Tyrol. Their faces are still as 
varied and charming as ever. No two are alike, except for the 
severity of expression which their resolute mouths lend to 
features otherwise more florid than expressive. They have 
character, which the wax-dolls have not. Who ever heard of 
an insipid woman being compared to a wooden doll? It is 
the wooden dolls who supply all the fun of the “ doll’s room.” 
t is they who are dosed and lectured, and have their failings 
and defects. One cannot spell; another fails in subtraction 


Even his neck has three thicknesses of wood ; and his tail sums. It is they who are taught and improved, sent to school, 
only succumbs to the roughest and most vindictive treatment. | fallin love with undesirable young men, are punished, married, 
There is a second and coarser breed, but much beloved by | taken into society, fall ill and die. We knew one little girl 
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who always preached to her wooden dolls on Sunday evening, 
robed in a nightgown. No doubt they needed it. There 
are beautiful doll’s-houses at the toy-show, with different 
sets of furniture in each room, and nice cool dining- 
rooms for meals. It is the wax dolls who will live in 
these; not the wooden dolls, who can make a shift any- 
where. If girls have any advantage over boys in this 
world, it is in their exclusive possession and apprecia- 
tion of dolls,—the best toys in the world. The boys will 
never learn to understand either the dolls o: their owners. 
Somehow they fail to please, even when they try their best. 
“T showed her my big magnet,” we heard a small boy remark 
the other day, “and I offered to lend her a large file, and she 
did not seem to care much for either of them.” But the 
choice of toys, like other tastes, does not admit of argument. 
It is enough that English children, and most English men, 
have not forgotten how to play. 





“MISSING-WORD COMPETITIONS.” 
HERE is a certain fairy-tale—some version of which, we 
fancy, is to be found in the folk-lore of nearly every 
people—that has always seemed to us, until to-day, to require 
some explanation. The story generally runs thus. The 
King of a vast territory is possessed of a peerlessly beautiful 
daughter, and no male heir to his kingdom,—a condition which 
has always been very common among the Kings of Fairy-land. 
Desirous of providing himself with a worthy son-in-law and 
successor, he issues a proclamation to the effect that he will 
give his daughter and the reversion of his kingdom to any 
man who succeeds, either in solving some obscure riddle, or in 
guessing the second and unknown name of the Princess, or in 
calculating the number of hairs that he, the King, her father, 
has in his beard. Suitors present themselves in plenty, but 
none of them succeed until a humble but worthy youth— 
aided, of course, by a fairy godmother, or some other 
benevolent spirit—gives the right answer and claims the 
promised reward. Now, we cannot help remarking, first, that 
if, in the first instance, the King were in the least anxious for 
the future welfare of his people and the happiness of his 
daughter, he could not have hit upon a more idiotic way of 
securing them; and, secondly, that he is generally so far 
from pleased at receiving the correct solution that he most 
unfairly insists upon some further and more difficult test. 
Either we must imagine that fairy-kings were fools them- 
selves, or that the average specimen of eligible young men in 
those days was singularly devoid of wit, and could only enter 
into the simplest form of competition. But let us suppose 
that the story is incompletely told, that every competitor had 
to pay down a large sum before he entered for these “ maiden 
stakes,” and that the Royal Treasury annexed the entrance- 
money,—then the history is at once made clear, and we under- 
stand at the same time the source of the King’s revenues, and 
his reluctance to marry his daughter. There is nothing new 
under the sun, for it is the practice of a modern weekly paper 
that has suggested to us the correct solution of this mythical 
problem. Obviously the simple expedient for raising the 
circulation of Pearson’s Weekly is the same as that which was 
employed by pre-historic Kings for raising the wind, and 
“ missing-word competitions” may derive their origin from 
an ancient and legendary custom. We fear, however, that its 
antiquity is the sole elaim that the practice has upon our 
honourable consideration. In whatever other light we con- 
sider it, we cannot but note its resemblance to another which 
the law denominates as a “lottery,” and has absolutely for- 

bidden as harmful to the best interests of the State. 
Whether or not a “missing-word competition” can be 
fairly called a lottery, we are not called upon to decide, 
There is a rumour abroad to the effect that the Government 
is so exercised by the question as to contemplate the bringing 
in of a new Act, in order to cope with a practice which, in the 
opinion of many people, is just as culpable as that which the 
existing Lottery Act provides against. In the meantime, we 
will describe, for the benefit of our readers, this simple pro- 
cess, and let them judge for themselves. We have mentioned 
the name of one journal which provides this form of specula- 
tion for its readers, but it is not the only one. An examination 
of a bookstall has shown us that there are at least four, and 
probably more, which open their columns to the same compe- 
tition, and a good many others which indulge in similar 
inventions. However, the journal we have spoken of seems to 





tri 
be the pioneer in this movement, and we cannot do better th 
: ee : an 
illustrate our description from its pages. In each copy of 
the paper there is a paragraph which wants one word to a 
plete it—the omission being an apparently obvious one—ang 
a coupon, which is printed with blank spaces for the missin 
word, and the name and address of the person who offers Po 
supply it. Anybody who buys the paper can cut out that 
coupon and send it, duly filled up, and accompanied by a 
shilling, to the offices of the paper. Those who have guessed 
correctly, divide the whole number of shillings among them 
For example, in one issue of the paper there was a paragraph 
upon Brazil nuts, in which the following defective Passage 
occurred :—“ Once they have been taken out of the pod, it is 
an utter impossibility to fit them in again, Nature has packed 
them so .’? How did Nature pack them? Well? closely ?: 
tightly ? wonderfully? There seem to be plenty of words 
which fit equally well; but the real word was “ admirably,” 
The number of answers, and shillings, received were 132,899. 
of these, 871 were correct, and divided amongst them £6,894, 
yielding £7 18s. 3d. to each lucky guesser. Those who guessed 
rightly the week before this issue were more lucky still, for 
the number of solutions passed 160,000, and the correct 
ones numbered only 43. Now, there is not the slightest 
cause to suspect the good faith of the newspapers them- 
selves. This particular journal employs, as it tells us, a 
chartered accountant to guard the correct answer for 
it, and ensure the fair division of the spoils—when it 
comes to receiving 160,000 letters in a week, it might well 
employ a dozen accountants—and we see no reason for 
doubting the accuracy of its statement. The benefit to the 
paper itself is fairly obvious; the additional circulation of 
100,000 copies adds very considerably to its stature, and must 
leave it fairly indifferent to all other considerations. But 
what is the benefit to the readers of the paper? Taking into 
account the number of newspapers which advertise this form 
of speculation and the figures which they publish as to its 
result, we may fairly suppose that in London alone there are 
some 300,000 people who are capable of spending a shilling a 
week in this mild form of gambling,—rather a melancholy 
picture, not only of our idleness, but also of our hunger 
for any kind of speculation. Winning or losing is purely 
a matter of chance, except, of course, in the case of a man 
who exhausts a dictionary and £20 or so in sending up 
every possible word, and it is not likely that the ordinary 
public of these journals is willing to invest either so much 
capital or so much learning in its pursuit of fortune. 
No one could honestly contend that the competition involved 
any skill, or needed anything from the competitor but a 
tendency to gamble, and sufficient money to gamble with. In 
what way, then, does it differ from the ordinary lottery? We 
are quite willing to be convinced that there is a difference, 
but really it is far to seek. The fact is, that the old lottery 
has turned up again so often and under so many disguises, 
that one naturally suspects its presence in all these enter- 
prises. It has taken the form of biblical competitions, in 
which competitors were invited to guess the number of times 
a certain letter appeared in the Gospel of St. Luke, and we 
were then bravely assured by its promoters that they were 
offering an encouragement to the public to read their Bible, 
and were actuated by no other or more sordid motive. It has 





“put on the garb of charity, invaded Church bazaars, and 


actually deceived bishops, by the plausibility of its seeming, 
into giving it their aid and protection. Again and again, 
it has been ignominiously exposed and suppressed, only 
to spring up again with an entirely new face and quite 
unabashed. And if it has been able to impose upon bishops: 
surely it might easily prevail over the innocence of news- 
paper proprietors. No doubt, like the inventor of the biblical 
competition, they are only anxious to aid in the propagation 
of truth; but it is to be feared that the greater circulation of 
their journal does not necessarily imply a greater number of 
readers. In this weak and sinful world of ours, there are 
plenty of people who are capable of buying several copies of 
even “the best of weeklies”—whichever that one may be— 
and of gambling with the coupons, without reading anything 
but the rules of the competition into which they enter. The 
fact is a deplorable one, which editors who are only anxious 
to spread the truth will be loth to believe; but it is a fact for 
all that. 


There is one point about the “ missing-word competition ” 
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+ Pearson's Weekly which, to a certain extent, prepossesses 
= aa favour. All the money subscribed is frankly divided 
ps the winning competitors: there is no pretence of 


reer a deserving charity. Another journal which offers 
pc similar competition reserves some 4 per cent. of its 


harity. It keeps a fund for “Starving Little 
Ones,” and a real clergyman to administer the competition 
a the money that accrues from it. “Thanks to a generous 
sablic and our prize competitions,” it says, “ the great scheme 
“ ereby we hope to be able to provide one million breakfasts 
a the starving little ones of our great cities is advancing 
idly.” The scheme does not in the least reconcile us to 
re prize competition; in fact, we dislike tiis conjunction of 
charity and gambling so much that we will refrain from com- 
menting on it altogether. But even when it is free from this 
hypocritical guise, the last innovation of the newspapers seems 
gtill a most undesirable one. The whole principle of it is 
immoral, and in its working it cannot fail to have the most 
demoralising effect upon the innumerable idlers and weaklings 
who support it. To revert to the days of fairies, it is not 
difficult to see how demoralising was the ancient system by 
which a king filled his coffers and married his daughter. 
The young men of the time never appear in its history as 
doing an honest day’s work; they were always loafing about 
in search of a marriageable princess and an easy riddle. 
History will repeat itself again, and our Board-school scholars 
will give up more serious employments in favour of prize 
competitions and researches after missing words. The temp- 
tation, as of all gambling, is great. There are few boys who 
cannot command a shilling, or who can resist the chance of 
enriching themselves so easily; and they are likely to lose a 
great many shillings, perhaps not always their own to 
lose, before they realise that the English language has 
wider limits than they suppose. Asa matter of fact, it only 
requires the formation of a syndicate with a little capital to 
make fairly certain of some of these prizes; but combination 
and sufficient capital is out of the reach of the foolish people 
who send in the bulk of the shillings at the rate of one or two 
guesses at a time. 
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POETRY. 


LOOKING BEFORE AND AFTER. 
Att is not lost, though much is changed and dimmed, 
Though tamed the eager torrent of desire, 
And sobered, dashed, or dead the hopes that rimmed 
The morning hills of time with magic fire. 


The loyal love that wears not custom’s rust, 

The faith still firmest found when hardest tried, 
The calm, the charity, the judgment just, 

That fail not as the years that sadden glide; 


The afterglow of youth’s pure faded dream, 
The holy hush of memory,—these we keep ; 
Sunset benignly lingers, and life’s stream 
‘Is rosy as it wanders to the deep. 


‘Sweet still earth’s air to taste, heaven’s light to see, 
Still smiles o’er-tost, o’er tranquil main, the moon, 
As glad it is in Spring to breathe, to be, 
As kind the comfort of the river’s tune. 


Still gentle Robin sings a soft “ Good-night ” 
From a mimosa-branch above the lawn, 
Untired the Blackbird shouts an anthem bright 
Through his lone kingdom of the twilight dawn. 
JOSEPH TRUMAN. 


BOOKS. 
——__-—~<>—_—— 
MR. WATSON’S NEW POEMS.* 
Tuis little volume more than sustains the reputation which 
Mr. Watson has already made by the fine poem on Words- 
worth’s Grave and those which appeared with it or were 
added to it in later editions of the same volume. The poem 
on Tennyson’s death is alone sufficient to make a great name. 
And though we hardly hold it equal in the calibre of its 
thought to the magnificent lines on Shelley’s centenary, it is 











* Lachryme Musiana, and other Poems. 


u By William Watson. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 





in one respect even more decisive evidence of his great gift of 
poetic speech, since it shows that when he has no great dis- 
tinctive conception, no organic intellectual framework to 
guide and direct him, he can speak with precisely the same 
singular dignity and impassioned felicity of diction as when 
he is writing under the control of a dominant idea. The 
poem on Tennyson’s death is in substance (as distinguished 
from its form) such a reverie as might pass through any 
reverent imagination on the death of a great poet. He 
grieves for the great vacancy; he muses on the scenes 
and objects with which the Laureate’s imagination had 
busied itself, and mourns that we shall hear what he would 
say of them no more; he notes that with the falling leaves 
and the various glory of decay is mingled the grief of a nation 
over their greatest singer who is snatched from them; he 
imagines the meeting of the departing spirit with the spirits 
of the great poets of all ages; he dreams that the music of 
the universe is enriched by the lofty strains which this world 
seems to have lost; he dwells on the great mystery of the 
poet’s inspiration; he reflects on the far more perfect durability 
of a poet’s fame as compared with the durability of that of a 
great ruler or a great conqueror; and he exults that the great 
poet has passed where he can no longer be affected by the 
poor and often discordant praise and criticism of earth. There 
is little in all this which might not be said so that no one 
would be impressed by it, but it is actually so said by Mr. 
Watson that every one is impressed by it. There is a depth 
in the regret, a reality in his vision of the power which has 
vanished, a richness in the autumnal splendour of the elegy, 
a dreamy ardour in the hope that what earth has lost, the uni- 
verse at large may have in some sense gained; a visionary ardour 
in the wonder with which the poet contemplates the enigma of 
all poetic inspiration ; a passion of conviction in the supremacy 
which he allots to the fame of the poet above the fame of 
every other kind of greatness; and an elation in his confidence 
that even the honour of earth is insignificant compared with 
the honour conferred by the appreciation of nobler and loftier 
beings, which transform a reverie that, in its substance, is not 
specially remarkable, into a poem which will stand beside 
“ Lycidas” and “Thyrsis ” in the esteem of all good critics, 
It is, in many respects, a greater evidence of true poetic 
genius to be able to imbue such a train of thought as this 
with all the passion and the music of an imperishable poem, 
than to be able to give to criticisms as subtle, delicate, and 
true as those of “ Wordsworth’s Grave,” or the lines addressed 
to Professor Dowden on his Life of Shelley, or the great ode 
on the centenary of the poet’s birth, the splendour and har- 
mony of perfect form. A man who can give the highest 
distinction to the expression of every cultivated man’s 
feeling, is more likely to become a great poet than the man 
who can only give similar expression to thoughts which have 
sprung up in his own mind with all the vigour of original 
conception and all the notes of a fastidious discrimination. 
Mr. Watson ought to prove a great critic as well as a great 
poet. His finest lines are lines which only a great critic 
could have written. Sometimes he reminds us of Matthew 
Arnold; sometimes of what he himself happily calls “the 
frugal note of Gray;” sometimes even of Milton’s rich, 
sonorous line :— 
“ Who shall expound the mystery of the lyre ? 
In far retreats of elemental mind 
Obscurely comes and goes 
The imperative breath of song, that as the wind 
Is trackless, and oblivious whence it blows.” 
That word “imperative” has all the singular aptness which 
Matthew Arnold gave to his happiest expressions. Indeed, 
the lines on Matthew Arnold’s grave on the Thames at 
Laleham, published in Mr. Watson’s former volume, might 
well have been written by Arnold himself, so far as regards 
their critical nicety and brillianey :— 
« And nigh to where his bones abide, 
The Thames with its unruffled tide 
Seems like his genius typified,— 
Its strength, its grace, 
Its lucid gleam, its sober pride, 
Its tranquil pace. 
But ah! not his the eventual fate 
Which doth the journeying wave await— 
Doomed to resign its limpid state 
And quickly grow 
Turbid as passion, dark as hate, 
And wide as woe. 
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Rather, it may be, over-much 
He shunned the common stain and smutch, 
From soilure of ignoble touch 
Too grandly free, 
Too loftily secure in such 
Cold purity. 
But he preserved from chance control 
The fortress of his ’stablisht soul ; 
In all things sought to see the Whole ; 
Brooked no disguise ; 
And set his heart upon the goal, 
Not on the prize.” 
Again, notice the likeness of the following fine passage of criti- 
cism on the revival of poetry after the death of Collins, Gray, 
and Goldsmith, in the poetry of Burns, to the meditative 
strain of Gray himself :— 
“From dewy pastures, uplands sweet with thyme, 
A virgin breeze freshened the jaded day. 
It wafted Collins’ lonely vesper-chime, 
It breathed abroad the frugal note of Gray. 


It fluttered here and there, nor swept in vain 

The dusty haunts where futile echoes dwell,— 
Then, in a cadence soft as summer rain, 

And sad from Auburn voiceless, drooped and fell. 


It drooped and fell, and one ’neath northern skies, 
With southern heart, who tilled his father’s field, 
Found Poesy a-dying, bade her rise 
And touch quick nature’s hem and go forth healed. 


On life’s broad plain the ploughman’s conquering share 
Upturned the fallow lands of truth anew, 
And o’er the formal garden’s trim parterre 
The peasant’s team a ruthless furrow drew.” 
Had Gray lived later, Gray himself might, we think, have 
written that exquisite criticism. 

And might not this echo of Milton persuade almost any one 
not perfectly familiar with “ Lycidas” that it was taken from 
“ Lycidas” itself P— 

“ What needs his laurel our ephemeral tears 

To save from visitation of decay ? 

Not in this temporal sunlight, now, that bay 

Blooms, nor to perishable mundane ears 

Sings he with lips of transitory clay ; 

For he hath joined the chorus of his peers, 

In habitations of the perfect day, 

His earthly notes a heavenly audience hears, 

And more melodious are henceforth the spheres, 

Enriched with music stol’n from earth away.” 
Evidently Mr. Watson is as fine a critic as he is a poet, and 
should be guided by his delicate critical faculty to avoid 
many of the blunders into which poets destitute of that 
faculty, and unable to appreciate what is not really within 
the scope of their genius, so frequently fall. Shelley, for 
instance, had he had this faculty, would never have made his 
disastrous attempts at satire, nor Wordsworth constructed 
many of those dreary and terrible dissertations on the moral 
bearing of education which “bold, bad men” declaim from 
the platforms of Social Science meetings. 

And yet there is one poem in Mr. Watson’s new volume 
which shows that even he can go astray as to the scope and 
character of his own genius. The poem called “The Dream 
of Man” is, we think, an ambitious failure, and we should 
have said, a priori, that Mr. Watson was almost incapable of 
an ambitious failure. It opens well, with a very fine dedica- 
tion of the poem to “London, my Hostess,” which contains 
this noble apostrophe to London :— 

“O sea of living waves that roll 
On golden sands, 
Or break on tragic reef and shoal, 
’Mid fatal lands ; 
O forest wrought of living leaves, 
Some filled with Spring, 
Where joy life’s festal raiment weaves, 
And all birds sing,— 
Some trampled in the miry ways, 
Or whirled along 
By fury of tempestuous days, 
—Take thou my song.” 
And we fear that London may fairly assume some of the 
responsibility for the inadequacy and the ambitiousness of the 
poem which follows. “The Dream of Man” is a confused 
dream. The poet himself says that he knows not whether it 
came through the horn or the ivory portal; and we feel no 
doubt in our own mind that it was tbe latter. That man 
should dream himself the highest object in the universe 
is more than a dream,—it is a fact that he has done so, 
and the religion of Humanity has been the result. But the 
curious thing is that Mr. Watson’s poem ends by justifying in 


declares at the close that the greatest of all 
growth and strife, and that this is a joy 
could not taste but could only bestow, and that therefore h, 
had conferred on man a blessing which h i Te he 
: g € might well en: 
even the creature of his hands. But that is not rs 
chief confusion of the dream. The chief confugj : 
the dream is this: it represents man as conceivin 
he could but conquer death, he should have not 
to desire; and then goes on to represent him a 
conquered death under the present conditions 0 
existence, though death is still in reserve for the race at 
large so soon as the cooling of the sun shall bring the whol 
organised life of this little planet to an end. That, ag wleies 
is a rather incoherent dream. For we know with far greater 
certainty that the organism of man’s body is one which is 
wound up only for a very limited time, than we do that the 
sources of the sun’s heat may not be replenished by the con. 
stant rush and inflow of new force. Astronomers have no 
certainty that meteorites may not supply anew what radia. 
tion expends; but physiologists have something of true 
certainty that the original vitality of every earthly organism 
is a finite store which ebbs away in the mere living. But 
that is only a scientific incoherence. There is a greater ang 
deeper moral contradiction in “ The Dream of Man” than this 
It assumes that if physical death could be banished from the 
world, strife and want would be over, whereas the most eager 
strife and the most urgent want would only then begin. Lifeis 
not the sum and substance of human desire. It is knowledge, 
vision, wisdom, love, justice, purity, serenity, peace, for which we 
crave, und how would these be secured by simply multiplying 
without limit the number of the eager and sinful aspirants for 
these great boons? The radical conception of the poem, that 
physical death inflicts the only intolerable wound of life is a mis. 
conception. And even the style of the poem is somewhat crude, 
like the substance of it. There is one very fine passage in which 
the emptiness of life, after the attainment of all that made it life 
to live had been reached, is delineated, and man is pictured ag 
“by mighty weariness vanquished, and crowned by august des. 
pair ;”” but the poet never seems to see that the triumph over 
death is not and cannot be the end of desire,—would, indeed, be 
but a commencement of nobler, larger, and more ardent reaches 
of desire. “The Dream of Man” is crude in conception, and to 
some extent even raw in execution,—an almost exceptional 
case with Mr. Watson. Take, by way of contrast to the rather 
ambitious straining of ‘The Dream of Man,” the noble verses 
with which he concludes his centenary poem on the ardours of 
Shelley :— 
“A creature of impetuous breath, 
Our torpor deadlier than death 
He knew not; whatsoe’er he saith 
Flashes with life; 
He spurreth men 
He quickeneth 
To splendid strife. 
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And in his gusts of song he brings 
Wild odours shaken from strange wings, 
And unfamiliar whisperings 
From far lips blown, 
While all the rapturous heart of things 
Throbs through his own,— 
His own that from the burning pyre 
One who had loved his wind-swept lyre, 
Out of the sharp teeth of the fire 
Unmolten drew, 
Beside the sea that in her ire 
Smote him and slew.” 


That is poetry of the grand order, and surely that “ rapturous 
heart of things” is not quelled, but quickened, by im- 
mortality ? 





FREDERIC CHOPIN.* 
THE analysis of music is a theme which bristles with diffi- 
culties. As well might we attempt to weave cobwebs into 
material, and to grasp the transient rainbow, as to analyse 
music, or give the history of its origin. Both are real in 
themselves, but refuse to be handled. In dealing with musical 
subjects, we are constantly confronted with the problem how to 
make the non-musical half of the world understand the other 
half which is musical ; whilst even in the musical section, there 
are so many contradictory opinions, that they appear at first 
sight to be irreconcilable, the disciples having, perhaps, but 
this one bond of union,—the belief that rhythm, or equal 








* Frederic Francois Chopin. By Charles Willeby. London: Sampson Low, 
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measurement, is common to all music. We lately saw a poor 
woman delighted by the sight of some water-colour sketches, 
not because she saw anything to admire in them, but simply 
every one of them reminded her of some place she 
personally knew, though, in fact, there was no connection or 
likeness between them. In the same way, there are persons to 
whom music is nothing, except so far as it reminds them of, or 
calls up in them, a feeling which harmonises with their sorrow or 
their joy: Such persons endow music with a power outside 
its real province. The true musician, however, does not value 
music for any power it may have of soothing his sorrow or 
increasing his joy, but he loves it for its great and in- 
describable revelations to him, which he can even less analyse 
than the artist when he is called upon to explain why some 
special curve delights his whole being, or the colourist why a 
few patches of colour and their juxtaposition rejoice his 
heart. The use of all beauty and of every beautiful emotion 
is to raise the ideal of life; but it need not, to fulfil this 
purpose, be didactic or directly suggestive. 

Few, perhaps, realise enough the far greater evolution 
which has taken place in music than in plastic art even during 
historic times. Unlike its sister art, music was viewed in 
Greece at its most famous period in an utterly different 
manner than itis at present. A Greek of those days, could 
he hear it, would be utterly bewildered by our modern music, 
for in his time it had reached but the very elementary stage, 
which, as Comte says, is simple imitation, afterwards raised 
into idealisation. In plastic art, the Greek touched the summit ; 
in music, he was but at the beginning. Plato says :—‘* When 
there are no words, it is difficult to recognise the meaning of 
harmony or rhythm, or to see that any worthy object is 
imitated by them.” And of plaintive music he remarks that 
it should be discarded, “as useless even to women that are to 
be virtuously given, not to say men ;” and he would certainly 
bave despised Chopin, who has been called ‘a sigh which has 
something pleasing in it.” In reality, music seems to stand 
quite apart from everything elise; it lives its own life, revealing 
its true beauty only to its worshippers. Mr. Haweis may 
cleverly unite music and morals, but the true musician will 
look upon much of his moral as worthless, though most likely 
only able to explain his own creed by Browning’s words, “Tis 
we musicians know.” 

The author of this last work on Chopin is evidently a true 
musician, and from this point of view the book is very in- 
teresting, and cannot fail to delight all who study Chopin’s 
music; but, from a literary point of view, the volume is not a 
great success. Chopin’s life and the musical criticism of his 
works are sandwiched with irritating regularity, keeping the 
reader’s mind continually on the see-saw. It would bave been 
better to have allowed the new facts about the musician to 
remain unchronicled, for Professor Nieck’s excellent and com- 
prehensive account of Chopin is sufficient record of the Polish 
composer’s somewhat uneventful life; and Mr. Willeby should 
have confined himself to purely musical criticism, which he is 
well fitted to write. He states the various views of Chopin’s 
genius very fairly, for even after the lapse of time, the musical 
world does not, and perhaps never will, agree as to the niche 
Chopin is to oceupy in the temple of fame. The controversy 
began during his lifetime ; Moschales disliked what he called 
the artificial and forced modulations which he met in much of 
his music; and Mendelssohn held that Chopin aimed too 

often at sensationalism. There is certainly truth in this 
criticism, but it does not necessarily prove that “ sensation- 
alism ” is not to be included within the pale of true art. We 
fancy it will always be a question of taste, and certain it is 
that if Chopin belonged to that class of musicians which looks 
upon music as a medium of emotion, it is waste of time to 
criticise him by the rules which composers of abstract music 
lay down for themselves, just as it would be waste of time to 
compare Shelley with Milton. As Mr. Willeby says :— 
“Undoubtedly the real meaning of such of Chopin’s works as 
the Ballades, Polonaises, Pre!udes, or Scherzos is reserved for 
him who can find the key to their emotional basis. That this 
programme music’ is superior to abstract music, we do not for a 
moment imply, for it is a subject for much discussion; but 
that it was the means by which Chopin best expressed himself 
is patent to all who have given themselves diligently to the 
study of his work. It is sufficiently manifest that Chopin’s 
nature rendered him incapable of the creation of music wholly 
for ls own sake. It of necessity must take the colour of his 
emotions at the time it was written. ‘Therefore it is obvious 
that it is in some measure to his life we must look before we 
can arrive at the full understanding of the composer’s meaning.” 


because 





Those who are more interested in Chopin as a man than a 
musician will turn to the well-known Georges Sand episode, 
which the author treats with impartiality and common sense. 
The famous novelist possessed in a remarkable degree the 
power of attracting young men of genius. Her enemies 
naturally accuse her of heartlessly throwing over Chopin after 
she had made herself necessary to his existence. Their life in 
the picturesque but cheerless monastery at Valdemosa has 
been often described, but if Georges Sand thoughtlessly at- 
tracted the musician, she paid dearly for her sins, for the 
lover’s temper was often trying and his invalid fancies not 
easily satisfied. This is what Mr. Willeby says of the Valde- 
mosa period :— 

“ Much of the novelist’s time was now taken up in nursing the 
invalid, as of all things he disliked being left alone. Moreover, 
2s time went on he grew gradually worse, and, as a not unnatural 
result, more peevish and irritable. Madame Sand describes him 
as a detestable patient; she says he became completely de- 
moralised. Bearing pain courageously enough, he could not over- 
come the disquietude of his imagination. The monastery was for 
him full of terrors and phantoms, even when he was well.” 

Mr. Willeby makes no reference to the “Storm Prelude” 
(No. 15), which was said to express Chopin’s fears for Georges 
Sand’s safety when she was on the sea, another instance of the 
emotional side of his art. But, indeed, the whole ten years 
of this strange liaison must have been well symbolised by a 
storm, only we cannot doubt that the woman’s colder nature 
was sorely tried before she so far forgot all feeling of good 
taste as to write Lucrezia Floriani. In this novel, Chopin is 
depicted as Prince Karol, and though Madame Sand denied the 
portrait, the likeness was too easily recognised to allow the 
contradiction to be accepted. The author accuses Chopin of 
ingratitude; but in spite of this, when he was forsaken by 
Georges Sand, he was tenderly nursed by devoted friends, and 
to one of them he made this pathetic remark about her: 
“Elle m’avait dit que je ne mourrais que dans ses bras.” 
Among the many ruined lives which history reveals to us, 
Chopin’s story stands out with sad distinctness. With a 
higher and a stronger moral nature, he might have been a 
happier man ; he might also have produced better and grander 
work than he did; still, his name will live, and his music will 
live, for he translated very beautifully one side of our human 
nature, and spoke in music what thousands of his fellow- 
creatures have no power to express for themselves, but are 
thankful to find so well described for them. Mr. Willeby 
says: “ Were it not for Berlioz, we might fitly call Frederic 
Chopin the ‘ Hugo of music,’ just as Delacroix was called the 
‘Hugo of painting.’” We cannot altogether agree with this 
statement ; rather we would call him—though quite agreeing 
with Mr. Willeby’s able summing-up of Chopin’s character— 
the “ Shelley of music,” for his aim was ever to write music 
capable of expressing a definite emotion; in a word, his musie 
is poetic as opposed to tonic. 





MR. SYMES ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 
Tuts little volume is one of a number published by Messrs. 
Methuen, under the title of “ University Extension Series,” 
dealing with historical, literary, and scientific subjects. We 
are told, in a prefatory note, that they are “ suitable for Ex- 
tension students and home-reading circles. The volumes are 
intended to assist the lecturer, and not to usurp his place.” 
It appears to us that the author, Mr. Symes, has not entered 
fully into the view of the publishers, and that he has given 
us in this book a lecture rather than a handbook. His own 
aims in the work are described in the preface, and his words 
are worth quoting :— 

“The French Revolution may be studied from many different 
sides. It may be viewed as a succession of thrilling incidents, or 
as the attempt to realise certain ideals, or as a portion of the 
International History of Europe, or as the destruction of medieval 
institutions, or as a series of political and social experiments. 
I have tried in this book to combine these points of view so 
far as seemed practicable in the space at my disposal. This 
has, of course, necessitated a rigorous exclusion of all minor 
incidents, and even of many that were by no means unim- 
portant. My object has been not so much to record facts as to 
arrange them in such a way as shall bring out their significance, 
and especially their relation to the problems of our own time. I 
have even ventured in a brief concluding chapter to point out 
what seem to me the chief lessons taught by the Revolution.” 
This, surely, is the description of a lecture, and would, indeed, 


* The French Revolution, 1789-1795. By J. E. Symes, M.A. “University 
Extension Series.” London: Methuen and Oo. 1892, 
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be an ample menu for a whole course of lectures, And when 
we consider how much Mr. Symes has added to the task of 
telling the story of the Revolution, and that the space at 
his disposal is one hundred and fifty small pages in good 
print, we shall not be surprised to find that both facts 
and theories have suffered from compression. Though the 
narrative is kept extremely distinct, and gives a remarkably 
clear account of the course of events, it is painfully contracted ; 
and it gives quite insufficient data to enable us to appre- 
ciate our author’s frequent judgments on men and things. He 
is obliged to select his facts: and he cannot lay more than a 
small part of the evidence before us. Why, therefore, does he 
attempt to use the narrative as an object-lesson to enforce his 
own views on some of the most controverted questions in 
history? As it is, there is no point of view, social, philo- 
sophical, moral, or religious, from which he does not regard the 
French Revolution in these hundred and fifty pages on prin- 
ciples which he does not defend or even explain, and drawing 
his inferences from facts many of which he is unable even to 
mention. For example, his description of the aims and motives 
of the leading Terrorists seems to be little more than their own 
account of themselves. Having acknowledged that Robespierre 
had not made the slightest effort to prevent the September 
massacres, Mr. Symes tells us that he suffered agonies at the 
thought that some innocent persons might suffer by mistake. 
Again, we are told that it was in all honesty that Danton 
asserted that he had rather be guillotined than guillotine 
as soon as Terrorism had done its work. Marat’s thirst for 
the blood of the rich came from his passionate love of the 
poor. The disinterestedness of Robespierre and Marat is con- 
tinually dwelt upon as if ambition, revenge, love of power, 
could have had no part in them. 

But it is in the chapter on Regicide that the method of brief 
narrative and unsupported judgments is carried furthest. To 
the ordinary mind, for which this book is intended, the follow- 
ing summing-up on the execution of Louis will present a large 
number of problems :— 

“Tf we compare his execution with that of our own Charles L., 

we shall notice that, while the latter was the act of a determined 
minority, who, by military force, were able to purge Parliament 
of most of its members, the former was a national act, carried 
through, after long discussion, by the representatives of the 
nation, elected by universal suffrage. It had, therefore, whatever 
justification legality could give it. It is likely enough that, if the 
Girondists had carried their appeal to the people, the decision 
might have been different. But the absence of a plébiscite could 
not deprive the execution of a national character. Those who 
had abstained from voting for members of the National Con- 
vention had only themselves to blame, if the Assembly did 
not properly reflect French opinion. But an act does not 
become right because it is sanctioned by the delegates of 
universal suffrage; and the execution of Louis, like that 
of Charles, is blameworthy, not only because it was dispro- 
portioned to the moral guilt of the deposed Sovereign and 
because it involved a breach of existing laws, but especially 
because its tendency was to strengthen reactionary forces and 
many of the evils from which the two countries were suffering. It 
is right to set against this, the undoubted advantage of bringing 
home to rulers, in a lurid fashion, the fact of their responsibility 
to man as well as to God for the use they make of their powers. 
Nevertheless, on the whole, the wiser course would have been to 
banish the deposed King. Later experience has shown that the 
danger to a nation from exiled Sovereigns is not very great, unless 
the Sovereign be a man of unusual ability, energy, and craft. 
Nothing that Louis could have done in exile would have strength- 
ened the enemies of France as did his death. In particular, it 
was the main cause of the declaration of war between England 
and France.” 
We will only touch upon a few of the difficulties which this 
passage will present to the ordinary student who is 
endeavouring to form his views of the history of the 
time from Mr. Symes’s volume. To a perhaps not very 
brilliant youth it would appear, firstly, that the act is 
defended as legal and attacked as illegal. To pass 
on. Does Mr. Symes mean, queries the student, that 
the execution was more blameworthy because it was in- 
expedient, than because it was unjust? Again, is an 
unjust execution a useful lesson to Sovereigns? The lesson 
learnt by the next ruler in France was to set himself above 
any danger of having to answer to the people for the use he 
made of his powers. 

Leaving our puzzled student, we would say that our chief 
objection to this and many other like passages is a tendency 
to measure the moral character of an act by its results. The 
same tendency is evident in his judgments of character. Mr. 
Symes cannot heartily hate evil, if good comes out of it. 





We have tried to enter into Mr. Symes’s ming on thi 
subject. He looks upon the old régime—rightly, po - 
think—as an extreme evil for humanity ; he onatie : 
that its destruction involved great crimes, great x 
takes, and that such violent remedies brought a 
dangerous reactions, but were, in the main, productive . 
good. Looking back on the time as a whole, he btn 
bring himself to condemn the men who were the authors 
of so much good. The source must be as the stream. Robes. 
pierre, Danton, and Marat are to be judged, on the whole, for 
the best, because their actions, nay, their very crimes, proved 
on the whole, to work for good :— 2 

“But men must be judged not so much by what they do as b 
what they aim at ; and this last is not discoverable by a y 
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of sneering. We cannot prove that there was any sincerity in those 


who stained their hands in blood while they were professing the 
loftiest sentiments. But I am satisfied that an honest study of 
the facts will justify the belief that a genuinely increased sense of 
human brotherhood was a real and important factor in the history 
of the Revolution. Let us, then, frankly acknowledge this, But 
let us not, therefore, shut our eyes to the fact that the Revolu. 
tionists violated the most elementary moral laws, and especially 
the law that men should love one another as brethren.” 

What are we to frankly acknowledge? Something which satis. 
fies Mr. Symes, though he cannot prove it? And does he mean 
that it was the men who “especially violated the law of love,” 
who were the means of increasing the sense of human brother. 
hood? Or was it the course of events P or, perhaps, the noble 
examples of their victims? It is the same implication,—we aye 
not to be hard on the men if their actions told for the good cause, 
So strong is this underlying judgment, that we find him re. 
marking in another passage that we can “ take comfort” from 
the knowledge of that sincerity which, in our last quotation, he 
told us it was impossible to prove :— 

“ We do well to speak with horror of the Reign of Terror, and 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal which sent about three thousand 
persons to death. Yet even here we may remind ourselves that 
this terribly large number shrinks into insignificance when com. 
pared with the innocent persons hurried to a more painful death 
in needless wars, by the ambition of rulers whom the world 
delights to honour. Let us clear our minds of cant, and neither 
extenuate nor exaggerate the horrors; and take what comfort we 
can from the knowledge that the chief actors honestly believed they 
were promoting the good of France and huwanity; that the 
victims almost all met their deaths with courage and dignity, 
that the dim millions of Frenchmen gained greatly by the Revo- 
lution as a whole, and suffered little from the Reign of Terror.” 

We have not space to dwell upon this passage, but we must 
add, in conclusion, that those who undertake to train unformed 
minds in such habits of thought and judgment as these must 
face a very grave responsibility. To condone crimes in a good 
cause by contrasting them with crimes in a bad one, to use 
strong words of indignation at sin, and then insinuate a 
“but,” a “remember,” an “admit” that it was useful, is a 
method of speaking and writing that we should dread for the 
coming generation. Neither is it new to condone judicial 
murder on the ground that it is expedient. At the beginning 
of our era, the greatest crime that has ever been committed 
by human beings was proposed to a grave responsible council 
of elders, and was agreed upon, because it was “‘ expedient” 
for the people. 





THE DRAWINGS OF DANIEL VIERGE.—ORIGINALS 
AND REPRODUCTIONS.* 


CoNncURRENTLY with the publication of this handsome English 
version of Vierge’s masterpiece of illustration, the original 
pen-and-ink drawings are on view fora few days in the exhibi- 
tion of which the particulars are given above, so that there is an 
opportunity for all students of black-and-white to see the actual 
work of one of the most original and influential artists in 
that medium, and at the same time by a dire¢t comparison of 
these with the printed blocks to study the vexed question of 
process-reproduction. To complete the study, the original 
edition of the drawings should be referred to, as published by 
Bonhoure in Paris in 1882. In that first edition, the drawings 
were very considerably reduced ; in the present, some are of 
the original size, others reduced by half or quarter. The 
photo-engraver was in both cases Gillot; the printer in the 
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* (1) Exhibition in the Hall of Barnard’s Inn, Holborn; open to the public 
from Friday, December 2nd, to Wednesday, December 7th.—(2.) Pablo de 
Segovi’, the Spanish Sharper; translated from the original of Francisco de 
Quevedo-Villegas, Illustrated with one hundred and ten drawings by Daniel 
Vierge; together with comments on them by Joseph Pennell, and an Essay 00 
the Life and Writings of Quevedo by Henry Edward Watts. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 1892, 
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stance, Lahure ; in the second, Messrs. Unwin, of the 
ham Press. The text of the book may be dismissed 
poi nsideration in a word or two. It is a story of the 
- Pn ue” or “ Gil Blas ” type, and poor at that. Its author 
were by Mr. Watts as second after Cervantes among 
dee + humourists but if second, he is no prowime accessit. 
He dk Lucian for his model, that fountain-head of all the 
nvists, but though one could parallel episodes in this 
yore ‘om pieces like The Ass by that writer, there is little of 
- gs fun to relieve in Quevedo the Hogarthian squalor of 
ne and treatment. But the text offered to the illustrator 
we dance of picturesque material in character, setting, dress, 
, * situation, and his grotesque design gives a grace of art to 
a stuff that saves it. Let us deal, then, with the illustrator 


first in 


Spani 


a isa Spaniard, born in 1851, and trained at Madrid 


ynder Madrazo and others. Since 1869 he has lived in Paris, 
working at the illustration of books, and papers like Le Monde 
Iilustré and La Vie Moderne. His drawings for Pablo sur- 
prised the artistic world in 1882, and at first or second hand 
have had so wide an effect on black-and-white draughtsmen, 
that they seem, like Shakespeare, to be full of quotations. 
But the Pablo of 1882 was unfinished, because the artist 
was stricken with paralysis while it was in progress, losing 
his speech and the use of his right hand. With indomitable 
pluck he trained himself to draw with his left hand, and 
after a lapse of years the work was completed as we have it 
to-day. Not only so, but many of the original ninety illus- 
trations have been redrawn, and several replaced by others. 
The complete set of drawings is on view in Barnard’s Inn, 
and for sale as a set, and they might fittingly be bought with 
public or private money to enrich a public collection. 

When the two editions, tne French and the English, are 
put side by side, it becomes clear at once how much, in this 
so-called mechanical method of reproduction, depends on 
skilled and artistic printing. The engraver—that is, the 
man who makes the photographie process-block and re-touches 
it by hnd—was the same in both cases, namely Gillot, 
and the excellence of the result in blocks or parts 
of blocks here and there in both editions allows us to 
eliminate this source of variation, and to lay the burden of 
defects on the printer. Now, while the printing in the 
English edition is, perhaps, as good as can be done just now 
in this country, it is not nearly so good as that of the French. 
Partly, perhaps, it is due to a worse choice of paper; but, 
anyway, the French work is much pleasanter in the quality 
and colour of its lines and blots, it has much more of the 
sweetness of wood-cut work than the harsher and poorer 
English printing. In many parts, moreover, of the latter, the 
finer pen-work of the background or of details has printed 
unduly heavy and thick; and, in the case of effects depending 
on close hatching, as in shadow, it has at times even gone 
rotten through clogging of the ink. So, too, with the charac- 
teristic black patches, which come out too absolutely black, 
instead of having a play of colour in them. A draughts- 
man like Vierge urges printing to its utmost power, and 
even beyond its present powers. With a hand-press and 
a skilled printer, it is possible to vary the weight of 
the black lines by altering the pressure in different parts 
of the block; with steam-printing on a cylinder this 
is at present impossible; and the effort to be made by 
printers is to devise some way out of the difficulty, as by 
moulding the surface printed. A close inspection of the plates 
will show one means by which the process-engraver tries to get 
over the difficulty. The faint or background parts will be 
found to be rendered often by a broken or dotted line. A 
glance at the originals will show that this represents a fine 

continuous line of the pen. But as the process-block does not 
reproduce those finer differences, the engraver cuts the line 
across to grey it down. The result, when on so large a scale 
as to be noticeable, is unpleasant, and can only be regarded as 
amakeshift. Another printing device, that of a mechanical 
ground or shade applied to parts of the block, is used, rather 
unfortunately, in the English book. So much, perhaps, is 
desirable by way of fault-finding, since its result may be to 
egg on the printers to greater achievements. The general 
effect is one of great brilliancy, and occasionally the results 
are technically remarkable, as in the rendering of the starved 
schoolmaster’s cloak. In the figure of the beggar with the 
dog, on the other hand, the charm of one of Vierge’s finest 
wings has almost departed. 





| blatant. 


The next question that a comparison suggests, is the 
merit of the two scales of reproduction. We are not told 
whether Vierge, in the first instance, drew with a view to the 
greater reduction; or, in the second, approved of the less 
reduction. If he had no fixed idea in the matter, he can 
hardly have the credit Mr. Pennell gives him of keeping an 
eye constantly in drawing on what the engraved result would 
be. The larger scale, of course, shows more clearly a mul- 
titude of fine details of form and expression (it hardly, 
though the editor says so, makes the lines seem less fine). 
But it does, in a good many cases, give an effect more 
scattered and poorer in tone. Vierge relies for effect on 
spots of almost pure black and white on a rather equable grey 
produced by his line work. When this network of lines is 
formed by the bigger meshes of the new edition, the blacks, 
besides being themselves too black, tell with greater violence 
against the lighter ground, and remain isolated patches. The 
deeper grey of the closer printing plays up to them, and the 
picture is better pulled together. The mannerism of those 
patches has grown upon the artist, and in the later drawings 
they appear constantly in the cloaks of the figures, divided up 
by glaring white edges. This, again, is more obtrusive on a 
large scale. On the other hand, there are many miracles of 
minuteness that were almost beyond vision or clear printing 
in the French book. Take, for instance, the two mules and 
their masters on p. 81, a drawing given by Mr. Pennell of the 
original size. Even on this scale the distant mule and man 
are incredibly fine in workmanship, drawn freely and largely, 
and yet of microscopic proportions. 

If we pass now from the technique of reproduction to the 
drawings themselves, this last example suggests their most 
obvious merit. They are wonders of craftsmanship, of 
execution. The author of them has an amazing power of 
eyesight, an amazing precision and docility of hand. He can 
lay a ground of parallel lines of the greatest fineness and 
closeness without a stumble or tremor, or control his line 
to the utmost subtlety and exactitude of curve, while pre- 
serving the appearance of flow and freedom. These qualities 
Mr. Pennell praises with the warmth to be expected from 
one who is himself so accomplished a craftsman. But 
he makes a huge jump when, using the ambiguous word 
“technique” to lump all artistic excellences under one head, 
he forthwith exalts the marvellous executant to the level of 
the greatest artists, if, indeed, he allows that there are any so 
great. Subject, he says, is nothing, technique is everything, 
and it is for technique only that Rembrandt and Velazquez 
are reputed. He forgets that between the subject that is as 
yet nothing, and the manual execution there is a third term— 
design—and it is this that dignifies a subject, and inspires a 
technique, and ranges artists in their final order. Now, it is 
when he is tried by this test that doubts come in about Vierge. 
At times his design is admirable, as in the mock death-bed 
scene and several others, but he is also capable of combining 
with his figures landscapes that are no better than tracings from 
photographs, and trees that have as much expression as cut 
paper. And these elements of realism and trick often come in 
to spoil a well-observed and contrived bit of drawing in the 
figures, human or animal, of the composition. You have on 
one page a portrait of himself, a poor enough rendering of a 
photograph ; on another, the head of a beggar or a mule that 
is a marvel of expression; and the execution, always brilliant, 
varies in kind directly with the quality of design in the image. 
Mr. Pennell is most irritating when having, rightly enough, 
put Vierge on a pinnacle, he proceeds to assail the pinnacles 
that overpeer his idol’s. Holbein’s handling is “heavy and 
laboured beside his.” This is the handling of that Holbein who 
did the Windsor drawings. Albert Durer, compared with him, 
“knew nothing of light and shade.” How do we know? 
There is almost no light and shade in Vierge. There is 
an ingenious effect of dazzle, but there is no approach 
attempted to truth of tone, shadows being quite capriciously 
used for decoration, and supplied to figures that tell as 
light objects against the sky that throws the shadow. This 
is one convention; Diirer’s was another. Raphael’s Madonna 
di San Sisto is as “ blatant a piece of shoddy commercialism as 
was ever produced.” Let us put colour aside, for, as we know 
from the Blenheim picture, that could be bad enough, almost 
But “shoddy” and “commercial” seem pointless 
words in this connection, and that drawing, say, in the Print 


, Room of a Madonna’s head by Raphael, remains an expression of 
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beauty beyond the scope of Vierge’s art, and executed in a 
technique absolutely sufficient to its purpose. But perhaps 
it is Mr. Pennell’s way of taking his pleasure to have a wild 
grievance against somebody or something; and if he taxes 
the pleasure he offers to the public in this book only by the 
amount of an impetuous preface, it is not for us to complain. 
_It may be added that, besides the Pablo drawings at Bar- 
nard’s Inn, there are some others of various degrees of merit, 
but one or two of great beauty, executed with the brush in 
black-and-white ; and, in particular, a courtyard, with Spanish 
figures, and a flock of turkeys, that is as masterly in one 
technique as the Pablo drawings in another. 





A PARCEL OF NOVELS.* 

PERHAPS the most striking feature in The Head of the Firm 
is the contrast between male weakness and female strength 
afforded by the two chief personages. One isa kindly, philan- 
thropical gentleman, never meaning to do wrong, yet doing it 
from sheer feebleness of character, who sinks gradually from 
integrity and honour to fraud and disgrace; who, having 
been tempted by debt to betray a client’s confidence and 
appropriate title-deeds to his own use, goes on making good 
one security by pledging another, and speculating with other 
people’s money, until the inevitable crash of detection comes 
at last ; and who, through all, is so amiable and lovable that 
he excites pity rather than the stern reprehension rightly due 
to such misconduct, and retains the unfaltering loyalty of the 
greatest victim of his dishonesty even to the end. And side 
by side with him is seen a “a daughter of the people,” who 
meets vicissitudes of fortune with absolute fortitude and 
equanimity, and has strength of mind to bear alike the loss 
or recovery of a lover, or the sudden alteration from the 
position of a female costermonger to that of the owner 
of £6,000 a year, without losing her head or changing 
her nature,—which nature, by-the-bye, is as kindly, true, 
and simple as his. Both studies are interesting, and con- 
tain good and careful workmanship; and the book is plea- 
sant, notwithstanding a certain pervading tendency to 
sadness (more or less present in all Mrs. Riddell’s works), 
which makes it verge on, without actually attaining to tragedy, 
and casts over it a shade of melancholy that is nowhere deep 
enough to become depressing, but is yet perceptible. The 
writer’s realistic power is exhibited especially in a graphic 
sketch of a family belonging to the lower classes, living in an 
atmosphere of squalor, drunkenness, and quarrels, who afford 
the sort of subject to attract the brush of Zola. But there is 
a wide difference between her manner of treatment and his; 
for her reality is ugly, yet not positively hideous, and though 
repulsive, stops short of what is offensive to good taste. 

If the man who, when asked to insure his life, replied that 
“he’d be hanged if he played at a game where he had to die to 
win the stakes,” had read Trust Money, he would have perceived 
that even death does not always make the stakes a certainty 
at the game, and that it is by no means impossible for a 
chapter of accidents to occur, whereby an insurance policy is 
invalidated when its provisions do not extend to the whole 
world. For this tale relates how a gentleman, whose urgent 
need had induced him to appropriate £15,000 for which he 
was trustee, endeavoured to prevent the fraudulent transaction 
from ever becoming known, and provide for repayment of the 
money in case of his death, by insuring his life for that sum ; 
and how, his policy being limited to Europe, North America, 
and a trip to Trinidad, the skilfully contrived plan was dis- 
arranged by his going yachting in the Bay of Paria, being forced 
to land on the Venezuelan coast for a night in consequence of 
the yacht’s running on to a mud-banuk, and being killed by a 
snake-bite on that coast; with the result that the insurance 
company, not unnaturally, declined to pay a farthing. Under 
these circumstances, therefore, his defaleations would have 
come to light, had he not been thoughtful enough also to 
insure the lives of his sons, Edward and Charles, for the same 
amount as his own; and had not Edward, seeing (like Brer 
Rabbit) that there was “ bound to be some kind of accident 
somewheres,” taken occasion to make one when out boating, 
by sailing away whilst Charles was bathing and leaving him 
to drown, so as to secure Charles’s, instead of the father’s, 








* (1.) The Head of the Firm. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. London : Heinemann. 
(2) Trust Money. By William Westall. London: Chatto and Windus,—— 
(5.) Ben Clough 
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£15,000 from the insurance office,—which ingenious 
getting out of the dilemma was all the less repugna 
Edward’s fraternal feelings, because he and his b nt to 
a a ” 18 brother wer 
in love with the same young lady, and Charles na ¢ 
favoured suitor. All that relates to the foregoing on 
cleverly constructed and amusing, but there is a good deal * 
the third volume relating to the abolition of slave - 
America which is tedious; and the numerous huntinge, 7 
show that, however fond the author may be of thig " a 
he mistakes his vocation if he imagines himself to ip 
Surtees. We wish to observe, too, that Olive’s labours : 

ie on 
behalf of Abolition told upon her personal appearance mor: 
unfavourably than is quite compatible with her position. for 
when a bright, rosy-cheeked, impulsive girl becomes rat 
formed into “an elderly young woman with sunken cheeks E 
sallow skin, a generally limp appearance, and a listless 
manner,” one hardly thinks she can have been qualified to 
continue playing her original part of fascinating heroine 
That insurance business offers a happy hunting-gronni 
wherein to forage for material for fiction, is proved again by 
the same writer in Ben Clough, a collection of five short anj 
very slight stories, of which the most important turns upon 
the somewhat ghoulish practice of gambling in other people, 
lives by insuring bad ones and paying the premiums for them, 
on speculation of profiting by the speedy decease of th: 
persons insured. Both this book and Trust Money show Mr 
Westall to have a wholesome sense of the necessity of sup: 
plying plenty of incident; and show, also, that whilst he 
evidently regards sudden death either by murder or accident 
(preferably the former) as an almost indispensable element jp 
a novel, he has yet no desire to harrow his reader's feelings 
unduly, and only brings in the tragical part as a sort of say 
piquante to the dish, not the principal ingredient of its com. 
position. 

It is evidently likely that love-making will constitutea large 
amount of the contents of a book whose title is One Way of 
Love; and readers who wish for a great deal of this article 
will find themselves accommodated to their heart’s content in 
Miss Smith’s new work; though others, with less appetite for 
the commodity, may probably think there is too much of it, 
and get tired of the perpetual misunderstandings, miscon. 
ceptions, accidentally overheard conversations, and similar 
hackneyed devices, whereby the course of true love is pre. 
vented from running smooth until the end of the third volume. 
What the book wants is condensation; for the bulk is out 
of proportion to the pith, and one’s attention flags and 
wanders, notwithstanding the real cleverness that parts of 
the carefully written story possess, and notwithstanding 
also the genuine liking and sympathy felt for the amiable 
and unselfish heroine throughout the manifold trials and 
anxieties caused her by her sister and two brothers, and 
throughout the progress of her own emancipation from “the 
old beggarly elements,” till she comes at last to realise that 
Chippendale furniture, stained-glass windows, rose-gardens, 
and picturesque landscapes are not indispensable to happiness 
and that she may attain it with a man she loves, even ina semi- 
detached house which is decorated with crude colours and big- 
patterned wall-papers, and looks out on the Lewisham High 
Road, where “trams and things” go up and down all day long. 
The incident of her wild chase to the Lyceum Theatre after a 
young man (not her lover), to whom she wishes to hand over 
a cheque for £520, seems to us refreshingly original; but it 
was unlike her usual good sense to carry the cheque (which, 
by-the-bye, had been kept ready, not only written, but dated 
also, for six months) in an opera-glass case, instead of in a 
purse; and it appears odd, too, that if she did choose the 
former unusual receptacle, she should not have taken the pre- 
caution of keeping it shut. 

A novel that ought to be thrilling, and is not, is disappoint: 
ing; and, therefore, The Snare of the Fowler is disappointing. 
Given an unscrupulous, resolute woman, with an equally un- 
scrupulous sop, whose sentiments towards the girl he loves 
find expression of this kind: “I could curse her; ay! and tor- 
ture her between the kisses I long to press upon that sweet 
mouth of hers;” and given also as the object of his passion 
a well-nigh friendless and apparently destitute girl, whom he 
and his mother alone know to be entitled to a large fortune, 
which they are resolved to secure by fair means or foul, and 


method of 


By William Westall. London: Ward and Downey.—(4) | who is in their clutches: and there we have obviously the 
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this Mrs. Alexander’s work fails to be, in consequence of the 
insufficiency of the bars that hold the intended victim 
prisoner, and that are too insignificant to have been real 
yestraints to any person not of weak intellect—which Myra 
certainly was not. For instance, want of paper, stamps, and 
envelopes, cannot be felt as a serious obstacle to external 
communication when these things might have been supplied 
by an ally in the house, and when the gentleman to be written 
to was quite able to afford 2d. for an unstamped letter. And 
when Myra was inhabiting lodgings where the landlady 
wanted to help her, and must have had frequent opportunities 
for seeing her alone during the oppressor’s absence on 
shopping and visiting expeditions, it seems childish to repre- 
gent the landlady as delivering notes surreptitiously in the 
oppressor’s presence. The account of the escape is fairly 
exciting, and would have been more so but for the fact that 
Myra was wasting trouble and ingenuity in running away 
when there was no good reason why she should not have 
walked away whenever she pleased. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Tue half-crown Magazines are rather sterile this month. 
We are slowly getting nearer to the facts about the Labour 
Question. Mr. John Burns’s paper, in the Nineteenth Century 
for December, is thoroughly well worth reading. He is in 
places, as of old, vague and violent, and some of the remedies 
he suggests will strike experienced readers as impracticable ; 
but he is clearly trying te be reasonable, and to look facts in 
the face. He still declares that to be out of work gives a 
claim upon society ; but he draws a strong distinction between 
“loafers” and real workmen, and he denounces charitable 
“funds,” like the Lord Mayor’s Fund, in language of the 
bitterest contempt. He is sick to the death of “neurotic 
Christians and fanatical faddists, who combine universal 
brotherhood with incompetence and good salaries,” and wants 
to be rid of the whole business of benevolence :— 

“T go further, and as a trade-unionist, a member of a friendly 
society, and a Labour representative, knowing the life, the needs, 
and requirements of the working people, particularly the unskilled 
labourers and the unemployed, say that the time has arrived 
when the common-sense of all sections of the community repre- 
sented by an Act of Parliament should prevent utopian philan- 
thropists like General Booth and Mr. Arnold White, and all such 
unscientific amateurs and spasmodic 
people’s charity, from making London, as they are, the happy 
hunting-ground of charitable debauchees, and the centre to which 
loafers and tramps are drawn from all parts of the country, 





manipulators of other | 
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do in this, and were much the same kind of creatures, which 
is true enough ; while the latter says that girls in rich house- 
holds work too little, and have too much amusement. That 
also is true enough, but it is remedies, not assertions, that are 
now required. Mrs. Gell has no remedy to suggest, except 
taking up philanthropy as a business, and that does not 
attract all, or succeed always. Moreover, there is very little 
opposition to it now, so that anybody in that way inclined may 
begin at once. We should, ourselves, suggest study as an 
equally useful alternative, but that we feel certain the remedy, 
if one is desired, must come, and will come, from within. The 
old obstacle was a certain etiquette of idleness, and that has 
disappeared. Mr. Jesse Collings’ paper on Small Holdings, 
which he entitles “ £38,000,000 per Annum,” is well worth 
reading, but his teaching may be brietly summarised. The 
English pay to foreign countries £38,000,000 a year for the 
following articles :— 





Cheese £4,813,404 
Butter 11,591,183 
Margarine 3,558,203 
Lard : oe 1,720,051 
Poultry, game, and rabbits 743,960 
Bacon and hams... oa 9,441,761 
Pork, fresh and salted 598,657 
Potatoes ate 4 1,196,824 
Eggs ef 8,505,522 
Apples, raw 1,033,997 








Total ae Pre ... £38,203,562 

Mr. Collings holds that the small farmers could supply the 
whole of this demand, and could, therefore, be nearly inde- 
pendent of corn, the low price of which so injures the large 
cultivator. That seems sensible, though we should like more 
evidence as to the profit on some of the articles. One expert 
will tell you that poultry never pays, while another expert 
admits a profit of £1 a week on the eggs alone. The diffi- 
culty is to understand why, if these things pay at wholesale 
prices, they are not produced. Is it all the fault of the 
middleman, who sweeps the country for them, but offers prices 
which make the housewives and dairywomen cry with spite 
and disappointment ? Mr. J. A. Farrer’s account of his 
defeat in an election is amusing, though too slight; and this 
paragraph is, as far as we know, new. Mr. Farrer found 
that the interest taken in polities is usually exaggerated :— 





“T discovered that, strong as are many men’s political feelings, 
only a minority have political opinions. The man who was a 
Conservative in Yorkshire, where the Conservative colour is blue, 


| and became a Liberal on migrating into Westmoreland, where 


to the confusion of the proper authorities, and the detri- | blue is the Liberal colour, rather than prove false to his ancestral 


ment of the London poor. In spite of what some 


colour, represents, on the whole, a high level of political intelli- 


advocates of work for the unemployed may say, I contend, | gence in the North country. Life is a series of disillusions, but I 


as a Socialist, basing my belief on an unequalled experience | 


never made a greater mistake than in sharing the popular delusion 


of the largest meetings cf unemployed that have ever been | that there is a higher standard of political information and in- 


held, and as spokesman on every occasion for deputations 
on this subject to Government departments 
eight years, that until the differentiation of the labourer 
from the loafer takes place, the unemployed question can never 
be properly discussed and dealt with. Till the tramp, thief, and 


ne’er-do-well, however pitiable he may be, is dealt with distinctly | 


in the past | 


| terest in the North than in the South. Sad indeed must be the 
case of the South if this idea bas any basis of reality. But Mrs. 
Bagot’s allusion to an idiot entitles me to boast that at all events 
no actual idiots ever honoured my meetings with their presence.” 


The only other article which has interested us is the 





from the genuine worker, no permanent benefit will result to | hasty sketch of Alaska by Lady Grey Egerton. It is ex- 


any of them. The gentleman who gets up to look for work at mid- | 


: : . 1 magazines—but it contains (pp. 997-98) a spirited account of 
have seen the most genuine and honest men at meetings mixed | ‘a 


day, and prays that he may not find it, is undeserving of pity. 


up with the laziest and most drunken scoundrels.” 
Mr. Burns has only to go one step further, and learn that 


sponging on society is no better than sponging on the | 


individual, to develop into a sound, hard-headed politica 
economist. He would even feed the powerless through the 
Poor-Law, and confine the unemployed question mainly to 
the able-bodied who will work. For them he would prov 


first by establishing an Exchange Bureau of Labour to collect | 
all statistics and direct the workers where to go; secondly, by | 
giving them work, especially sewer work, in the streets; | 


and thirdly, by insisting on shorter hours, which, he sup- 
poses, would of itself distribute work more universally. 
desires no big plans, industrial colonies, or the like, but the 
slow “absorption of the unemployed ” into the existing labour 
fund. 
Burns had expressed his views on the expense of his projects; 
and the essay shows how experience will improve an agitator 
who really desires advantage for others than himself. We 
have noticed the next paper, Mr. Mivart’s “ Happiness in 
Hell,” elsewhere; and the two papers on girlhood, by Sir 
H. Maxwell and the Hon. Mrs. Lyttelton Gell, are not very 
interesting. The former says, in reply to Mrs. Lynn Lynton, 





He | 


That is sensible, at all events, though we wish Mr. | 


cessively slight—a growing fault, we note, in the heavier 


very wonderful scene,—Glacier Bay, the bay into which the 
| Muir Glacier, the largest glacier in the world, empties 
| 45,000 tons of ice every minute. with the continuous boom of 


1/2 ecannonade. 


Mr. Stopford Brooke’s essay on Tennyson in the Con- 
temporary Review is a very striking one, but hardly admits of 


ide | quotation, though we should like to quote p. 770, in which the 


writer, who is necessarily without prejudice on that side, admits 
almost in terms that Tennyson held the Christian faith in a 
| form much more definite than it is usual to believe. We did 

not know that any competent critic had ever questioned that 

the poem, “Strong Son of God, immortal Love,” is addressed 
i to Christ. Where we should differ from Mr. Stopford Brooke 
most emphatically is in his dictum that Tennyson’s Whiggism 
lowered the tone of his poetry :— 

“Tt had been far, far more right and natural, had Tennyson 
taken up the other side—a side just as necessary, even more 
necessary, for the advance of human freedom than the side of 
cautious and lawful development of liberty—the side of the 
rushers, of the passionate seekers, of the wild warriors, of the 
sacrificers whom the world calls insane, of the indignant men 
whose speech and action Tennyson thought were ‘the blind 
hysterics of the Celt.’ That way poetry lies: and that way lies 
the permanent influence of a poet on humanity, so far as this 


that girls in the last century thirsted for amusement as they | question is concerned.” 
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That is an astonishing judgment. Was Shakespeare, then, 
no poet, or Virgil, or must every poet in all ages be a Radical ? 
—wWe are sick of discussions on Uganda, and will only 
record that Mr. Joseph Thomson, a competent authority, 
thinks we ought to keep it, and grows even poetic in his 
urgency; and pass on to Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s paper on 
“ Aryan Origins.” Mr. Stuart-Glennie maintains that, 
although the Aryans were white, they were not the White 
race, there having been an older one, traces of which still 
linger in Egypt, Northern Africa, and many other places. He 
thinks that the Aryans were a relic of these “ Archaians,” 
the main body having been destroyed by a great flood, and 
their earliest habitat the steppes of Southern Russia. It 
is all a little dreamy; but it is curious to reckon Mr. Stuart- 
Glennie, with his acute disbelief in the Old Testament, among 
those inclined to accept the tradition of a White race of high 
civilisation existing before the Flood. The most interesting 
paper is, to us, the account of Hans Denck, the Bishop of the 
Anabaptists, shortly after the Reformation. Born probably 
in Bavaria, and educated in Basle, he appeared in 1524-25 
among the peasants of St. Gall; subsequently in Augsburg, 
and latterly in Strassburg and Worms, preaching everywhere 
his doctrine, which must have borne much resemblance to 
evangelical Quakerism. He resisted no evil done to him; he 
believed in intuition, or the immanent Divine Light; he held 
good conduct to be imperative and— 

“There was nothing, Denck conceived, real or permanent in 
the world but God. Sin and all evil not sent upon us by God for 
our good are emptiness and vanity,and must vanish into nothing- 
ness. Goodness is the normal state of man, sin being like disease 
and death. In accordance with the essential nothingness of 
everything opposed to God, Denck did not believe in a personal 
devil, but regarded all who were not obedient to the Divine will 
as possessed by a spirit of evil. The practical outcome was a 
doctrine of self-renunciation by which the Word of God, the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world, the Spirit of Divine love, 
had free course in the hearts of men and was glorified in their 
lives. It was only when this took place that men could be said 
to be dead to the law. As long as they lived in any degree to 
themselves, they were necessarily subject toa moral law. What 
that law was the Scriptures had gradually revealed. Beginning 
with Moses and the Decalogue it ended with Christ and the 
Sermon on the Mount.” 

Denck was, of course, accounted an arch-heretic; but his 
writings had a singular influence over many minds. 





The papers in the Fortnightly are none of them very 
striking, the most noteworthy being, perhaps, Dr. Momerie’s 
confession of faith, called “Religion, its Future.” We do 
not see that it differs greatly from ordinary Unitarianism, 
Dr. Momerie arguing strongly for Theism, though he holds 
that God may not be omnipotent, for immortality as abso- 
lutely necessary if the pursuit of pleasure is not to be the 
occupation of the wise, und for Christ as the highest of the 
“prophets,” the man who reached the loftiest ideal. This 
argument for the being of a God is well and clearly put :— 

“Reason can only grasp what is reasonable. You cannot ex- 
plain the conduct of a fool. You cannot interpret the actions of 
a lunatic. They are contradictory, meaningless, unintelligible. 
Similarly if nature were an irrational system, there would be no 
possibility of knowledge. The interpretation of nature consists 
in making our own the thoughts which nature implies. Scientific 
hypothesis consists in guessing at these thoughts; scientific 
verification in proving that we have guessed aright. ‘O God,’ 
said Kepler, when he discovered the laws of planetary motion, ‘I 
think again thy thoughts after thee.’ There could be no course 
of nature, no laws of sequence, no possibility of scientific pre- 
diction, in a senseless play of atoms. But as it is, we know 
exactly how the forces of nature act, and how they will continue 
to act. Wecan express their mode of working in the most pre- 
cise mathematical formule. Every fresh discovery in science 
reveals anew the order, the law, the system, in a word, the reason, 
which underlies material phenomena. And reason is the outcome 
of mind.” 

Mr. Grant Allen sends a pleasant sketch of that devoted 
servant of science, “ Bates of the Amazons,” which contains 
at least one new fact upon his subject. The great naturalist 
in his renowned expedition underwent sufferings which he 
never recorded. He told his friends once, in an unusual 
interval of communicativeness, “how on that expedition he 
had at times almost starved to death; how he had worked 
with slaves like a slave for his daily rations of coarse food; 
how he had faced perils more appalling than death ; and how 
he had risked, and sometimes lost, everything he possessed on 
earth, with a devotion that brought tears into the eyes of 
grown men who heard him.” “‘Ouida’s ” savage indictment 
of our present society, with its vulgarity and its gross worship 











a 
of wealth, will be read with interest by all the pessimists. 
but though it is all as true as it is vigorous, it pro. 
duces a false picture. There is another side, There 
never, perhaps, was a time when wealth was so misused 
and never a time when it was so freely devoted to good uses, 
Unfortunately, the description of this side does not lend itself 
to effective epigram. Mr. Redmond’s plea for the dyna. 
miters is, first, that they were tried and punished as political 
prisoners, which is true, but only half the truth; and, 
secondly, as regards one at least of them—Egan—that 
he was innocent. The only solid argument he produces ig, 
however, that the Judge who tried the case thought that, as 
regarded his being a dynamitard, “there was a shadow of a 
doubt.” It could not have been strong, or he would have 
pleaded with the Home Office in Egan’s favour. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Manual of Continuation Schools. By C. H. Wyatt. (Heywood.) 
—The increasing efforts to instil some amount of education into 
our working-class population are well illustrated by this able and 
clear little book by the clerk to the Manchester School Board, 
Who a few years ago would have contemplated one hundred 
thousand of that class learning organic chemistry, electricity, 
and modelling? If only our people can by such schools, whether 
day or evening, be induced not to consider their education finished 
when they leave school at thirteen, we shall yet retain our lead 
in industrial Europe. Meanwhile, we could wish that School 
Boards would keep their hands off secondary education under the 
form of Higher-grade Schools. That is the business of the old 
Grammar Schools and the new educational authority, the County 
Councils, who can do it much better and with more freedom. 


Borneo: its Geology. By Dr. Theodor Posewitz. Translated by 
F. Hatch. (Edward Stanford.)—This is a disappointing book, 
owing to the fact of its referring merely to the geology of Borneo, 
which is not expressed in its title. It is written in a strictly 
scientific and commercial strain, and is wholly unreadable. It is 
satisfactory to learn from an impartial source that more has been 
done for the development of knowledge of the country and of 
its resources in the ten years of English rule in the North-East 
corner under the Borneo Company, than in the three hundred 
years of Dutch rule in the larger part of the island which still 
belongs to Holland. The mineral resources of the island appear 
to be considerable. It has a great deal of coal which is good 
towards the surface, and not deep; gold in abundance and 
diamonds, but the supply of the latter seems to be diminishing ; 
while iron is abundant, and the natives find their own steel 
superior to what they get from Europe. Altogether, minerally 
speaking, Borneo seems to have a great future before it. 

Wise Words and Quaint Sayings. By Thomas Fuller. Selected 
by Augustus Jessop, D.D. (Clarendon Press, Oxford.)—* Wit,” 
says Coleridge, “ was the stuff and substance of Thomas Fuller’s 
intellect,” and he adds that this circumstance has defrauded him 
of the praise due to the practical wisdom of his thoughts. Good 
sense and shrewdness he has in abundance, but delightful as this 
old writer is, we must own to feeling weary occasionally, as in 
reading “ Hudibras,” with wit which is so constant that it is 
never unexpected. Warburton was not wrong in calling Fuller 
a jester; and he lacked the charm of humour, which is a more 
genial quality than wit, but Dr. Jessop justly observes that he 
could be sufficiently serious when the occasion calls for it. Like 
his great contemporary, Jeremy Taylor, the most eloquent of 
English writers, Fuller was one of the silenced ministers, but the 
restraint in his case did not last long, for he managed by an in- 
genious answer to satisfy the Triers of the Commonwealth, and he 
also ingratiated himself with some noblemen who, on seeing 
that the Royal cause was hopeless, had gone over to the Parlia- 
mentarians. Fuller's work in life was that of a man of letters, 
and neither as a preacher nor as a theologian would he have left 
a great name behind him. His industry was great, his wit always 
ready, his literary faculty of a high order, and the “Church 
History,” the “ English Worthies,” and several lesser works, re- 
main to show what Fuller has done for English literature. He is 
an author to be enjoyed at any time, but his books will not admit, 
we think, of being read continuously. His sayings are dazzling, 
but they are too stimulating and somewhat exhaustihg, and we 
gladly turn from them to wander with Jeremy Taylor through 
green pastures and by still waters. If our judgment be a correct 
one, the genius of Fuller is best seen in a selection from his 
voluminous works ; and it is almost needless to say that Dr. Jessop 
has done the task well for which he is so eminently fitted. In the 
brief sketch of the author’s life he does not exaggerate Fuller’s 
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——— 
power and is careful to define its limitations. This is done with a 


master’s pen, and it is not necessary to accept his estimate un- 
reservedly in order to see that it is thoughtful and impartial. 
The editor does not say too much, and the reader unfamiliar with 
Fuller will turn more readily to his pages after reading this in- 


troduction. 

Poems. By James Mather. (Gardner.)—These poems, for the 
most part descriptive in character, abound in good feeling and 
defective metre. The author has a love of Nature which does 
him credit; but the expression of that love is marred by gram- 
matical deficiencies. He writes with singular diffuseness about 
the familiar objects around him, but has little to say that is 
original in thought or expression. He can be obscure, however. 

bad . 
The first poem in the volume, an address to June, ends with 
the following verse. After saying that June days are few, the 
vriter adds :— 

; ** Yet, if thy flight is into heaven, 
Who there may follow thee, 
From joy no more shall e’er be riven 
Through all eternity.” 
And where was Mr. Mather’s poetic ear when he wrote the 
following ?— 
** T look around, but the lake is still, 
And silence rests on the hoar-frost, 
That silvers the sod of plain and hill, 
Which the green of April wore first.”” 
The author is evidently a great rambler, and it might be supposed 
that he jotted down his rhymes while on the road, so little indica- 
tion is there of care in these Poems. When will verse-men learn 
that the faculty of stringing rhymes does not make a poet, and 
that the most estimable sentiments, when expressed in metre, may 
be terribly prosaic? Mr. Mather may have derived much pleasure 
from the rhyming art, but it is a pity that he was not better 
advised than to publish his halting verses. 


Round the World on a Church Mission. By the Rev. G. E. Mason. 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.)—Mr. Mason is to 
be congratulated on having written a volume that has not a dull 
page init. Strong in his churchmanship, he is liberal to those 
who differ from him, and is blessed with a sense of humour, anda 
keen sense of enjoyment. The author has an eye for natural 
beauty. It was a little risky, perhaps, to attempt afresh descrip- 
tion of Niagara, but he gets through the ordeal well; and in New 
Zealand, the scene of his labours as a “ missioner,” his pictures of 
scenery, and of the life of the natives, are always interesting and 
fresh. Shrewd sense, and the capacity for understanding and sym- 
pathising with men of all classes, and especially with the Maories, 
are striking features of Mr. Mason’s narrative. He admits that 
the natives are often wild, and prefer living on potatoes, dressing in 
a blanket, and lying in a hot spring to manual labour, but observes 
that the Maories are not the only people who lounge through life 
like lotus-eaters. “Their idea of life is followed in Paris, in 
London, in Brussels, in New York. You have only to substitute 
for the potatoes, truffles and turtle, for the blanket a suit of 
clothes made in Savile Row, and for the hot spring an armchair 
in a club in Pall Mall, and you find the same character repeated 
under the irreproachable fashion of the inheritors of a Christian 
civilisation of a thousand years.” After writing of an English 
church, which was the most unsightly building in the district, 
Mr. Mason very sensibly expresses his regret that the natives, 


‘who have a talent for rich carving and ornament, should not 


be encouraged to build churches after their own manner. He is 
scarcely so sensible when he expresses his wonder that a com- 
mercial people, even from a financial point of view, erect four 
places of worship where one would suffice. The one building, in 
Mr. Mason’s judgment, should belong to the English Church; but 
what would he say if, in the little township, there were more 
Dissenters than Churchmen ? 


A Hanoverian-English Officer a Hundred Years Ago. Memoirs 
of Baron Ompteda, Colonel in the King’s German Legion, 1765- 
1815. Translated by John Hill, M.A. (Grevel and Co.)—“ Every 
distinction is much the same to me,” Colonel Ompteda once wrote, 
“unless it leads to the recovery of our lost fatherland,” and a 
strain of patriotic regret and of pervading sorrow marks these 
Memoirs throughout. Christian Ompteda was the most affectionate 
of brothers, and his letters to Louis Ompteda, who became a dis- 
tinguished diplomatist, embrace a period of twenty-eight years, 
and show the constancy of his love. To Ferdinand, a younger 
brother, and like himself a soldier, he was also deeply attached. 
He was a young man in the days when Wertherism was in the 
ascendant, and formed a passionate devotion to a married lady, 
which seems to have been returned, but is said to have been 
wholly innocent. It had, however, the effect of preventing the 
thought of marriage, and increased, there can be little doubt, 
Ompteda’s tendency to melancholia, which twice in his life in- 
capacitated him for active service. The successful invasion of 
Hanover by the French in 1803 was a bitter and enduring grief 





to Ompteda, and he cherished an intense desire of revenge. His 
hopes were fixed on England, and there, as a Hanoverian staff 
officer, he aided in the reconstruction of the “King’s German 
Legion.” His letters from this country, when in 1805 an invasion 
was hourly expected, are full of interest. Ompteda’s high abilities 
were recognised; George III. gave him a friendly reception, and 
declared at a later period that he was one of his best field 
officers. “Happy is he who has a fatherland like England,” is 
the Baron’s exclamation on seeing again, after a brief visit to 
the Continent, “the lovely Kentish coast.” After three years, 
Ompteda’s battalion received orders to sail for Gibraltar, and 
there the Colonel remained for a year, during which time 
there was not a single delivery of letters, and of the letters 
written by Christian to his brother Louis, three only reached 
their destination. Ompteda’s battalion, on being recalled, joined 
the expedition to Copenhagen, which ended in the capture 
of the Danish Fleet. Shipwrecked on the return voyage, he 
was made a prisoner of war at Gorkum. Later on, after a 
second severe attack of insanity, for which George III. showed 
the kindest interest and consideration, Ompteda highly distin- 
guished himself under Wellington in the Peninsular War; and 
finally, owing to a foolish command of the incompetent Prince of 
Orange, died the death of a brave soldier on the field of Waterloo, 
Apart from his military genius and splendid courage as a soldier, 
Colonel Baron Ompteda was a man of large acquirements and of 
many noble qualities. Whether these Memoirs, edited by his 
grandnephew, will attract the general reader, is somewhat 
doubtful, for the style is a little halting in the translation; and 
many of the allusions in the early portion of the book need more 
historical knowledge than he is likely to possess. But there are 
books that are not written for Mudie or the Grosvenor, and 
readers of another type will find much in this volume that will 
amply repay perusal. We have never had the advantage of com- 
paring Mr. Hill’s version with the original published in Leipzig ; 
but it is easy to see without this comparison that in his endeavour 
to translate German accurately, he has sometimes forgotten that 
English also has its claims. 

If the “ Valentine” has in a large degree gone out of fashion, 
the “Christmas Card” has more than supplied its place. There 
never was so rich a choice, nor was the taste displayed anything 
like so good. The proportion of silly and vulgar valentines was 
very large; nothing more offensive than a little somewhat feeble 
sentiment is to be found in these more recent candidates for 
popular favour. Messrs. Raphaeland Tuck have sent us a Christ- 
mas and New Year Card Catalogue, which is in itself a remarkable 
thing. It reaches to more than eighty pages, crowded all of them 
with lists of designs of every kind; the prices affixed are, we 
should say, of the most modest kind. The accompanying samples 
are far more numerous than we can pretend to notice. We 
may name three calendars,—A Year's Sunshine, with very nice 
pictures, though the faces are not all as pretty as might be. 
One that we can praise without reserve is that entitled Noble 
Thoughts. The landscapes here are remarkably good, as are the 
figures in The Watteau Calendar. The drawings in For Queen 
and Country, especially that of the three soldiers who are 
discussing the news, “ more troops ordered out,” are very spirited. 
-~—Our Armour for Every Day: a Devotional Book for Every 
Day, by Ida Scott Taylor, with illustrations by Frances Brundage 
and A. Noether, may also be singled out. Toward the Light, 
by Helen Marion Burnside, illustrated by Frances Brundage, 
is of the same character and not inferior in merit. Meadow 
Sweet, illustrated by Ellen Welby and A. Noether, is noticeably 
pretty. We have also received a packet of Christmas Cards, 
given with the Little One’s Own Christmas Book, certainly a very 
handsome gift; and specimens of the Oxford Series of Christmas 
Cards (Mowbray), which will please more serious tastes. 
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Catalogue and &: Samples post- free, 


CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 

Ceylon Teas i in perfection. Old- fashioned Souchong Tea. Darjeelings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and fragrant Congous. Prices range from Is. for sound, strong Congon, to 3s. 6d. 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomp urable tea. For general use. 
there is no better value than the best Kaisow Tea, No. 6, at 1s. 10d., which is 
much liked. Prices include carriage on 6 pounds and upwards, by post. or other- 
wise, a reduction being made on chests or 20 Ib, canisters. Orders sent to all 
parts of London o! or subur ‘bs for cash on delive Ty. 





COUSINS AND ©CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &., in the 

best style, modern or antique. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
DRESS SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Fittings of best Linen, with body of Shirt 
of patent Cellular Cloth. 

Prices, 6s. 6d., 7*. 6d, 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 

Iustrated Price-List of full range of —— goods for Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren, with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. ; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww. 


A USEFUL PRESENT— 
A BOX OF 


bactialni lieibeniestie SOA P, 


Is., ls. 6d, 2s., 2s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. 
SHAVING sTIC KS, ls. SHAVING CAKES, 2s. and 4s. 6d. 


N ISs WOUDM AN’S CLASS for SONS of GENTLE. 
a MEN (exclusively), 13 SOMERSET STREET, Portman Square, W. 
Thorough preparation for Public Schools, Outdoor sports. Three Boarders can 
be received after Christmas, 








iil, 
BEFORE EFFECTING LIFE ASSURANCES 


For Personal, Family, or Business purposes, parties int 
read the Prospectus of the 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND, 


Established 1815, 
FUNDS EXCEED £11,000,000. 


The whole Profits are divided among the Members, in whose 
this great Society is conducted. ; interests along 


London Otee: 28 COBNGILL, E, 0. West End Agency : dail Fale MALL, 


erested are invited to 





OUR EYES. 
Just published, FOURTEENTH EDITION, 


With New Chapters on the Alleviation and — kd Short Sigt 
Improvement in Old Sight ight and the 


OUR EYES, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy ‘. Old Age 
WITH SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT SPECTACLES. ; 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S » &e. 
With 70 Illustrations, Twentieth Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W.; and all Booksellers’, 
Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, Joun Brownie, 63 Strand, London, W, 0, 





peveerrens EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS, 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’'S Mannfac. 
ture now bear the annexed | Trade-Mark. 
NEW. ILLUSTRATED 0A" OATALOGUE sext free on 
TRADEMARK. application to 


DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. | N STI TUTION, 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,400,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOE, 

All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Esrp. 1835, 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES on VERY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0, 














OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
COLOURS,—The THIRTY-FIRST WINTER EXHIBITION of Sketches 
and Studies is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5, Admission, ls,; 
Catalogue, 61. 
ALFRED D, FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
The Council is prepared to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of LATIN. The 
stipend of the Professor will be £350 per annum, Applications, together with 
testimonials, must be sent in pg January 10th. 
For further information apply IVOR JAMES, Registrar, 
__University College, © Cardiff, November 30th, 1892. 


YMERS’ COLLEGE, KINGSTON - UPON - HULL. 


The GOVERNORS of the new Foundation of Hymers’ Collegejat Hull INVITE 
APPLICATIONS for the appointment of HEAD-MASTER of the College. The 
salary will be £350 per annum, with a capitation grant of £2 per boy per annum. 

The College, which is in course of erection, will have accommodation for 
582 pupils. 

It is proposed to open the College in the month of SEPTEMBER, when the 
Head-Master will be expected to enter on his duties, but in the meantime 
the Governors will require the assistance and advice of the Head-Master with 
reference to those matters on which they may desire his opinion. 

a Head-Master must be a Graduate of one of the Universities of the United 
Kingdom, and must give personal attention to the duties of his office. He must 
not hold any benefice or curacy or any other offive or appointment which, in the 
opinion of the t#overnors, may interfere with the proper performance of his 
duties as Head-Master. 

The appointment w ill be determinable by the Governors by six calendar 
months’ notice. 

Further information may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applica- 
tions, stating age, qnalifications, and experience, with copies or prints of 
testimonials, must be sent on or before Monday, January 2nd, 1892, marked 
“ Application for appointment of Head-Master of Hymers’ College. a 

Canvassiay will disqualify, 

Town Hall, Hall, 
November 30th, 1892 




















R. HILL DAWE, 
Secretary to the: Governors. 


TLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Founded 1607. 

Lhe Governors of this School invite applications for the post of HEAD- 
MASTER, who will enter on his duties about October, 1893. Applic nts must 
be Graduates of some University of the United Kingdom. Stipend, £150, with 
Capitation Fees and Master’s Residence, with accommodation for 2) Bo wders, 

The New Buildings are arranged for 100 boys, and are enclosed in 5 acres of 
ground, Further information may be obtained of the under-sizned, to whom 
applications and copies of testimonials are to be sent on or before January 1st, 1893 

By order of the Governors, 
LATIMER DARLINGTON, 
Solicit * Ilkley, Clerk to the Governors, 





HE TEACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND, 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
REGISTRY for WOMEN TEACHERS under the CONTROL of the COUNCIL, 
The Registrar, Miss A. G. COOPER, has now on the books several good appoint- 
ments for Schools and Families, and also names of teachers, speci.l and general, 
School and Private. Every care is taken that only properly qualitied teachers 
are admitted to the Registr Yo 





M2 ke22 GARDENING wad FRUIT GRO WING. _ 
Two Gentlemen have a Vacancy for a PUPIL wishing to iearn the 
business. The Farm includes Orchards and numerous Greenhoises. Flowers, 
Fruit, and Vegetables, grown for Market. Healthy and picture-que neizhbour- 
hood. Premium required. — App! ys HEW LETT, Heathfield, Sussex. 


GENTLEMAN, 45, recently Cashier to a Mercantile 

Firm, now dissolved, desires a SITUATION as CASHIER or SECRETARY, 
either private or otherwise. Or partial employment of similar character.— 
Address, “‘ X.,’’ care of Falkland and Co., 21 Nicholas Street, Ma.chester. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARY, 
CIRENCESTER. 
. 1 Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Established 73, ictending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
Agente altare and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 
» ones tus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &., 
0 hae of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINOIPAL. 
GESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, Jannary Slst, 1893. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 

sneer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 45 Students 
Bot he admitted in September, 1893. For —— the Secretary of State 
wil offor Twelve Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SEORE- 


TARY, at the College. 


DOYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE (for Women), 
EGHAM, SURRFY. 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 12th. ENTRAVOE EXAMINA. 
TION on DECEMBER 15th = Lia prospectus, forms of application for 
isi é farther particulars, apply 
= . ue’'"J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


5 ieee COLONIAL COLLEGE & TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 











HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for ae Life, &c. 
ns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
The College ow Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 





LDERCAR HALL, near NOTTINGHAM. —E. H. 
NICOLLS, M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A, Oxon., PREPARE 
BOYS from 7 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &. Healthy situation, facing south ; 
good cricket-ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on 
application. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in DECEMBER, varying from £55 to 
#10 per annum. The Examinations will be held at Canterbury. There are valn- 
able Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum have recently 
been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas. 


OLWYN BAY, N. WALES.—FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL 
and HOME for GIRLS. Twenty-five received. Education modern, in- 
telligent, with individual care. House stands on hill-side, with garden ; facing 
sea.—Prospectus-Report from Miss BARLOW, Coed Pella. Colwyn Bay is an 
Oxford Centre. Its climate is mild, dry, bracivg, and free from fogs. 








ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, DECEMBER 8th and 9th.—ONE of £87, ONE of £50, THREE 

of £30 per annum. One at least will be reserved to Oandidates for the Army 

Class. Council Nominations of £15 per annum will be awarded to boys who do 

well, but fail to obtain Scholarships.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER or SECRETARY. 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. a 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 

) 1893.—Two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS 
JULY 12th.—For further particulars, apply to the Rey. the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abiogdon. 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation 

laygroundadjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes, 


LENALMOND—FIVE ENTRANOE SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS, varying from £70 to £40, will be offered in December. Two of 

these will be given by preference to candidates with MODERN SIDE Subjects. 

Candidates at a distance examined elsewhere than at the College.—Apply to the 
Rey, the WARDEN. 


me 4s COLLEGE KENT. 
(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Hrap-MastER—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 
FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others. 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 
Wing. NEXT TERM JANUARY 18th. About Twenty Scholarships in April. 
RAU GRUVEN offers a comfortable HOME, where 
every attention is paid to physical welfare, to ADVANCED PUPILS for 
German, French, Music, and Art. Lady-Boarders are also received. Dtisseldorf 


is noted for its healthy climate and educational advantages.—For particulars, 
apply Frau PASTORIN GRUVEN, Schumann Strasse 2, Diis:eldorf, Germany. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. 




















REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Hononrs), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. Re- 
ference permitted to the Rev. E. Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire. 





ro INVALIDS.—Bournemouth, St. Leonard’s, Brighton, 
‘ Eastbourne, Torquay, Isle of Wight, Jersey, Riviera, &c.—Several Doctors 
in these places will RECEIVE INVALIDS into their houses. —For particulars, 
apply to Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 


terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr, G. B 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster P.ace, Strand, W.C. 














LADY GRADUATE of the UNIVERSITY of 

LONDON, desires RE-ENGAGEMENT after Christmas. Hizh School 
preferred. Usual English snbjects—Mathematics, Latin, French. Five yoars 
ex sericnce.—Address, Miss SHUTE, 21 Welfield Place, Liverpool, 8. 





THE HEAVENS AND THEIR ORIGIN. 


Just published, demy 8vo, with 6 Stellar Photoge :phs and 12 Lithographic 
Plates, 16s., cloth. 


THE VISIBLE UNIVERSE. 


CHAPTERS on the ORIGIN AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF THE HEAVENS. 


By J. ELLARD GORE, F.R.A.S., Author of “Star Groups,” &c. 


‘‘ A valuable and lucid summary of recent astronomical theory, rendered more 
valuable and attractive by a series of stellar photographs and other illustra- 
tions.””—Times. 

‘* Gives the latest results respecting the distribution of stars and nebuls, their 
ng motions, and the physical constitution of the heavenly bodies.”—British 

eekly. 

“This most valuable book deals with a bewildering subject in a readable 
way, and not only tells what is known, but hints at probabilities before which 
the finite mind shrinks into awe...... All this is made as interesting as a novel.” 
—Manchester Hxaminer. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. Small 4to, Illustrated by 30 Maps, 5z., cloth. 


STAR GROUPS: 


A STUDENT'S GUIDE TO THE CONSTELLATIONS. 


‘“* A knowledge of the principal constellations visible in our latitudes may be 
ie — from the thirty maps and accompanying text contained in this 
work, — Nature, 





London : CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 7 Stationers’ Hall Crt., E.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annuum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT, 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 
MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRE®T, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICIORIA STREET, E.C. 











hte 2 HY ASU ieee 





AUTHORS are earnestly warned against entrusting their MSS, to any persons 
who invite them to do so by Advertisement, unless they have obtained a recom- 
mendation, based on the experience of a personal friend, or from the SOCIETY 
of AUTHORS, 4 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

By order, 
G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents.- Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


PSTAIRS = and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Warmest Seaside Winter Resort in England. First-class return from London 
(Waterloo) and seven days’ board, room, &c., Five Guineas. Ask for Hotel tickets. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.Cc. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FURIES oe eee eos we £15,000,000 
READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 

CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


1848, 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
DECEMBER, 1892 
Lazsour LEADERS ON THE LABOUR QUESTION :— 
1. THE UnemMpLoyep. By John Burns, M.P. 
2, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S PROGRAMME :— 
By Thomas Burt, M.P. 
By H. H. Champion, 
By J. Keir Hardie, M.P. 
By Sam Woods, M.P. 
Hapriness IN HELL. By St. George Mivart 
Wane THE Cuckoo. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart., M.P. 
SQuayDERED GirLHOOoD, By the Hon. Mrs, Lyttelton 
Gell. 


Rattway MismanaGEeMent. By W. M. Acworth. 

ASPECTS OF TENNYSON. (1.) By H. D. Traill. 

£38,000,000 per ANNUM! By the Right Hon. Jesse 
Collings, M.P. 

A **CanpmpaTES PRoTEcTION Society.” By J. A. 
Farrer. : 

THE Moratity oF VIvIsSECTION. By the Bishop of 
Manchester. 

‘“‘SpHerRES OF INFLUENCE.” By Sir George Taub- 
man-Goldie, K.C.M.G. 

ALASKA AND ITS GLaciERS. By Lady Grey Egerton. 

REcENT SCIENCE. By Prince Kropotkin. 

On Our NaTIONAL ART MUSUEMS AND GALLERIES, 
By Sir Charles Robinson. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Contents. DECEMBER, 2s. 6d. 
FrEer TRADE AND BAD TRADE :— 
Wuo Prorits By FREE TRADE? 
By the Rt. Hon. Leonard H, Courtney, M.P. 
By Lord Masham of Swinton. 
Tue ErFeEcT OF AN Import DvTY, 
By James Edgcome, 
Tue Vitws or Lasoor. 
By J. Keir-Harsie, M.P. 
By Frederick J. Whetstone. 
Tennyson's LITERARY SENSITIVENESS, By Alfred 
Austin. 
PuysicaL Epucation. By the Earl of Meath. 
MERCHANDISE Marks LEGISLATION, By C. Stuart- 
Wortley, QC., M.P. 
EpisopE Tiré pes Mémorres INépITS pu MarQuis 
DE ——. By Walter Herries Pollock. 
GLANDERS AND Farcy. By Colonel Colvile. 
THE RUIN OF THE SOUDAN. By the Right Hon. Sir 
W. T. Marriott, Q.C., M.P. 
Earby TREATISES ON IRELAND. By the Warden of 
Merton. 
Tse Private LirFE OF AN EMINENT POLITICIAN. 
By Edouard Rod. Part I. 
AmonG THE Books—CoRRESPONDENCE, 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., Ltd., 13 Waterloo 
lace, 8.W. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE 
ConTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 
TeNNYSON. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 
THE UGANDA ProsLemM. By Joseph Thomson, 
THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE, By 
Professor H. 8. Foxwell. 
‘6 ExuLteT Terra. By Alfred E. P. R, Dow:-ing. 
Aryan ORIGIN:. (With a Map.) By J, 8. Stuart- 
Glennie. 
Tue MoRALIiy or VivisecTION: Two REPLies, By 
Ernest Bell. 
THE IDEALISTIC REMEDY FOR RELIGIOUS Doust, By 
Professor D, W. Simon. 
Wiye-Montn anp WinD Monta. By Phil Robinson. 
Hans DENCK THE ANABAPTIST. By Richard Heath. 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AND VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS, 
By Archdeacon Wilson. 
IsBISTER and Co., Limitcd, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE AUTHOR. 


ConpucTEp By WALTER BESANT, 

The only paper which has ever existed for the 
maintenance and defence of Literary Property. 
Authors will find in its pages a mass of information 
on Copyright Agreements and their meaning, and all 
= — between Author, Publisher, Editor, and 

rinter. 





Monthly, price 6d. 
Horace Cox and Co., Bream’s Buildings, Fetter 
Lane; and the Society’s Offices, 4 Portugal Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 





NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ The FIGHT at 
DAME EUROP4’S SCHOOL.” 


PUERIS REVERENTIA. 
A Story for Boys and Masters, 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 420 pp., 5s. 


Salisbury: BROWN and CO. 
London: SIMPKIN and CO., Limited, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS — RHEUMATISM AND GoutT.—Those 
purifying and soothing remedies demand the earnest 
attention of all persons liable to gout, sciatica, or 
other painful affections of the muscles, nerves, or 
joints, The Ointment should be applied after the 
affected parts have been patiently Leeneuted with 
warm water, when the unguent should be diligently 
rubbed upon the adjacent skin, unless the friction 
should cause pain. Holloway’s Pills should be simul- 
taneous y taken to reduce inflammation and to purify 
the blood. This treatment abates the violence, and 
lessens the frequency of gout, rheumatism, and all 
spasmodic diseases, which spring from hereditary 
predispositon, or from any accidental weakness of 
constitution. This Ointment checks the local mis- 
chief, The Pills restore the vital powers, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


An ISHMAELITE INDEED. 


By Pame a Sneyp and BritirFe SKOTTOWE. 
2 vols, 


FOILED. By the Hon. Mrs. 


HeynikeEr, Author of “‘ Sir George,” &c. 3 vols. 


ALSTON CRUCIS. By Helen 


Surpron, Author of ‘‘ Dagmar,” “The Last of 
the Fenwickes,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


ONE WAY of LOVE. By 


ConsTaNCcE SmiTH, Author of *‘ The Repentance 
of Paul Wentworth,” ‘The Riddle of Lawrence 
Haviland,” &c. 3 vols. 


NURSE ELISIA. By G. 


MANVILLE Fenn, Author of “ Mahme Nousie,”’ 
“The Master of the Ceremonies,” &. 2 vols. 


A WOMAN’S AMBITION. 


By Hesxry CressweE.t, Author of ‘A Modern 
Greek Heroine,” *‘ A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 


London: HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





THIRD EDITION, handsome cloth, 6s. 


MIND IN MATTER. 


By the Rev. JAMES TAIT (of Montreal). 

GENERAL ConTENTS.—Evolution in Nature and 
Mind—Mr. Darwin and Mr. Herbert Spencer—Inspi- 
ration, Natural and Supernatural—Deductions, 

*,* In the Third Edition, special attention has 
been directed to later Darwinism, 

“An able and original contribution to Theistic 
literature......The style is pointed, concise, and telling 
to a degree,”’—Glasgow Herald, 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Ltd., 
EXETER STREET, STRAND. 





Just published, 


BASIL THE ICONOCLAST : 


A Drama of Modern Russia. 
By Mrs. FREDERICK PRIDEAUX., 
Post 8vo, 236 pp., price 5s, net, 


DAVID NUTT, 270 and 271 Strand, 





Fourth Edition, pp. 300, 5s, 
YS : Physical Life and 
Law. By Lione, Beak, F.R.S. Facts and 
Arguments against Mechanical Views of Life as 
accepted by Huxley, Herbert Spencer, Strauss, Tyn- 
dall, and many others. 
Harrison and Sons, 59 Pall Mall. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





PARIS, 1878, 


ess 


CHEAP BOOKS 
Threepence Discount in the shilli 

lished prices of NEW BOOKS, BILes eS pub. 
Books, Church Services, excepting those publiai er 
at net prices. A large and choice stock ‘any oa 
handsome calf and morvoco bindings, suitable. in 
presents, well displayed in show rooms, to ant 
from. Export and country orders punctnally prin oot 

Catalogucs gratis and postage free, uted, 
GILBERT & FIELD, No. 67 Moorgate Street, E,¢, 


This day, at all Libraries, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s, 
THE STORY OF TWO CHURCH. 
WARDENS, Father and Son, 

By Rev. JOSEPH CLARKE. 

The Scotsman says:—‘ Mr. Clarke j 
gratulated on having produced a novel vaubenn ~ 
can peruse without genuine pleasure,” ~ 
SKEFFINGTON and SON, 163 Piccadilly, London 
IRKBECK BANK. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDIA NaS Gk 
D NGS, Chan 
THREE PER OENT. INTEREST phe, ‘ 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. - 
aa a ee biped ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum mon b 
not drawn below £100, y balances, when 
STOOKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with fuli parti. 
calars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROF', Manager, 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 


Sours, 











PRESERVED PRo. 
VISIONS, and 


PorzEeD MEATS. Also, 
J{S8ENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 











PURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 








CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
ee, ©. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 


EPP#s’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the sce Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
—. on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. 








USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0 CC O A. 


Sir O, A. Oameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 





A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infante, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 








COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wec? stated publicly in Court that Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Ear] Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARKHGA, OOLIOS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle 


RHEUMATIAM, &c. 


SoLte ManuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 





t, Russell 8t.,W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 28. 94., 48, 6d, 
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THos. DE LA RUE AND C0.’8 LIST. 


The STANDARD WORK on PATIENCE. 
Demy ob'ong 4to, cloth, gilt, price 15s, 
PATIENCE GAMES, with Examples 

Played Through. Illustrated with numerous 
Diagrams. By ‘‘ CAVENDISH. 
printed in Red and Black. 
a ir 
The STANDARD WORK on WHIST. 
TH EDITION (60th Thousand), cap 8vo, 
= cloth, gilt extra, price 5:. 
Handsomely printed in Red and Black. 
WHIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. 
By ‘“CavenpisH.” With an Appendix on 
American Leads. 


Handsomely 











THIRD EDITION, 8v0, paper covers, price 6d. 
AMERICAN LEADS SIMPLIFIED. 


By “ CAVENDISH.” 


NEW EDITION (the Fourth). 

Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s. 
Handsomely printed in Red and Black. 
WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: AMERI- 
CAN LEADS and The UNBLOCKING GAME, 

By “CAVENDISH.” 








Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt, price ls. 6d. 


WHIST PERCEPTION. Illustrated 
by End-Hands from Actual Plays. By ‘* B. W. D.” 
and ‘‘ CAVENDISH. 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s. 6d, 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS of. Edited 


by J. L. Batpwin. Anda Treatise on the Game 
by James Otay. 





SIXTH EDITION, >, eo cloth, gilt extra, price 
3. 6d. 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By Dr. 
Pour, F.R.8. An Essay on the Scientific and 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 
“WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 





NEW EDITION (Second), 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 1s. 6d. 


RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS of. 
Adopted by the Portland Olub, Edited by 
“CaVENDISH.” With a Treatise on the Game, 
by “CAVENDISH.” 





The STANDARD WORK on PIQUET. 
EIGHTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 
5s., handsomely printed in Red and Black. 
PIQUET, LAWS of. With a Treatise 


on the Game, by “‘ CAVENDISH.” | 





The STANDARD WORK on BILLIARDS. 
FIFTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett, ex-Cham- 


pion. Edited by “OavenpisH.”” With upwards 
of 200 Illustrations, 


DELARUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, 
CONDENSED DIARIES, and TABLET OALEN- 
DARS, for 1893. in great variety, may now be 
had of all Booksellers and Stationers. Also the 
“ Finger-Shaped ” and “‘Thumb-Shaped ”’ Diaries, 
inneat cases, Wholesale only of the Publishers. 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





DECEMBER, 1892, 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 


No. 43. 
His Last Campaign, AND AFTER, By Frederick 
Greenwood, 
Mr. Irvine AND THE EneuisH Drama. By George 
Barlow. 


THRIFT FOR THE Poor. 
1. By Clementina Black. 
2. By Lady Frederick Cavendich, 
3. By Lady Montagu of Beaulieu. 
4. By the Duchess of Rutland. 
My CRITICS AND THEIR METHODS. 
ron, 
SPEECHES AND SPEAKERS OF To DAY. 
Inglorius.” 
THE Lonpon County CounciL AND OPEN SPACES. 
By the Earl of Meath. 
Women, CLERGYMEN, AND Doctors. 
Hart, M.D, 
THE Men or Pracr: a HIGHLAND TRADITION. By 
Lady Archibald Campbell. 
A SpectaL LiteRaARY SUPPLEMENT. 
1. By Edmund Gosse. 
2. By Andrew Lang. 
3. By George Saintsbury. 
4. By H. D. Traill. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 
LONDON. 


N the MODIFICATION of 
ORGANISMS: a Criticism on Darwin. By 
Davip Symz. “Rot!”—Dr. A. R. WALLACE. “A 
shrewd critic.’—Dr. Romans. ‘A vigorous criti- 
cism.”—Times, ‘*No earnest student can afford to 
neglect so firm and clear and strong a criticism of 
in.”’—Aberdeen Free Press. Price 33. 6d. 
Stupxry, MarsHALL, and Co., Limited, London. 


By Major Le 
By “‘ Miles 


By Ernest 








L 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


Medium 8vyo, cloth, price 21s.; or bound in vellum, gilt top, 31s. 6d. 


SHORT STALK 8; 
Or, Hunting Camps, North, South, East, and West. 


By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON. 
With numerous fine Illustrations by Whymper, Lodge, Wolf, &e. 
Prospectus, with Specimens of Illustrations, free on application, 


Contents :—Sardinia and its Wild Sheep—Recollections of Chamois Hunting—The 
Rocky Mountains—On the Rim of the Desert—The Elk—The Father of all the Goats— 
The Pyrenean Ibex—Bear Hunting—A Tantalising Quest—Reindeer Stalking—The 
Izzard—Peaks and Passes. 











A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Entirely New Edition, in Ten Volumes, Imperial 8vo. 


WITH NUMEROUS MAPS AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


NINE VOLUMES NOW READY ; 
VOL. X., COMPLETING THE WORK, IN JANUARY, 1893. 


PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS :— 
Ce ke & oe a “Sa we we See 
Half-morocco or Half-calf. . . . . 710 8 
Half-morocco extra or Half-russia. . 810 U 


Sets can also be had in tree calf, «niin full morocco. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZDIA contains upwards of Thirty Thousand 
Articles, and is illustrated by more than Three Thousand five hundred Wood En- 
gravings, and Fifty Coloured Maps. 


Nearly One Thousand Contributors, including many of the most eminent 
authorities in every department of knowledge, have assisted in the preparation of this 
Work. 

* Everybody who wants a handy compendinm of universal knowledge, thoroughly ‘ up-to-date,’ must get 
* Chambers’s Encyclopedia.’ ”’—St. James's Gazette. 

“The best encyclopredia ever brought out.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

“For practical utility these volumes could hardly be exceeded.’’— Pall Mall Gazette. 


“This edition of ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ is perhaps the cheapest book ever published.” —Spealer, 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 47 Paternoster Row, London; and Edinburgh. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco, Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 


Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s. 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Has 35 Years’ World-Wide Reputation. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


THE 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Buyers of Christmas Presents and School Prizes are requested 
to ask the Bookseller to show them the New Books Published 
by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 

If the Bookseller should not have them in Stock, any of the 
Books in this List will be sent, by parcel post, direct from the 
Publisher, Mr. R. BRADSHAW, 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
on receipt of the published price. Cheques and Money Orders to 
be made payable to Mr. F. G. SARGENT (Cashier). CATALOGUES 
GRATIS. 

HENRY MARTYN, Saint and Scholar. By GrorGe 
Situ, C.1.E., LL. D., Author of “ Life of William Carey,” &c. With 
Portrait and Illustrations.. ‘ : 10/6 

** Every one must be the better for reading a life like this.” —Church Times.. 


- shonld find a place on every minister’s bookshelf and in every church 
library.”— Independent. 


VICTORIA, R.I.: Her Life and Reign. By Dr. 


Macavtay. With many Engravings. Handsome cloth, giltedges ... 10/6 


LONDON PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By RicHARD rabies M.A. snaaaiid Illustrated, ene a. 
giltedges ... 8/- 


ocereren PICTURES. aimee with Pen aa Pencil. 
8. G. Greeny, D.D. hers il seen New and Rev: - 
Bliten. Handsome cloth, gilt edges . ; 8/- 


IRISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen wn Pencil. By 
—— Lovett, M.A. mn aemiees ns, Handsome nasties gilt 8 
edges ... coe le 


WELSH PICTURES. eam. pre Pon wit Pencil. 
Edited by Ricaarp Lovett, M.A, With 72 Illustrations. Handsome 
cloth, gilt edges. Just published ~ - fe 


SEA PICTURES. Drawn with Pn wae Pencil. By 
James Macavutay, M.A., M.D. siapieiapate cemnasan Ha.dsome 
cloth, giltedges_.., 8'- 


“THOSE HOLY FIELDS.’ 4 Palestine ‘Piateeted bei 


Pen and Pencil. By Dr. 8S. MANNING. a Engravings. Handsome 
cloth, giltedges ... : * fos we 8/- 


UNITED STATES PICTURES. —_— “with Pen 
and Pencil. By R. Lovett, M.A. With a M: ~ and more than 100 
Engravings. Handsome cloth, gilt... 8- 


CANADIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen a Pencil. 


By the Marquis or Lorne. With numerous sai haem by “i 
Whymper. Handsome cloth, gilt ss 8/- 


INDOOR GAMES and R&#CRE ATIONS for BOYS. 
Edited by G. A. Hurcuison, Illustrated with eames of dese sae 
Cloth, gilt edges... eS 8/- 


The BOY’S OWN AN WAL for 1892. 932 pages of 


Popular Illustrated nasal for mee: and hemigied ease Powdeome 


cloth ... ae 8/- 
The GIRL’S own “INDOOR BOOK. Edited ‘ee 
Cuares Peters. With over 150 Illustrations. Cloth, giltedges ... 8/- 


The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL for 1892. 832 pages of 
Interesting Reading and er for Girls and Young Women. mie and. 
some cloth ... 8'- 


JAMES GILMOUR of MONGOLIA. His Diari ies, chiaiias, 3, 
and Reports, re and eihieaey tt st RicwaxD Loverr, M.A, With 
Portraits, &... 7/6 


The LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL for 1892, 860 pages 
of Popular and weed Reading, — ssid ceoueen Hand- 


somecloth ... 7/8 
The SUNDAY at HOME ANN UAL for 1892. 828 p pages 
of Interesting Sunday Reading and Pictures, Handsome cloth 7/6 


HEROES of the GOODWIN SANDS. By the a 
Tuomas STANLEY TREANOR, M.A., Chaplain of the Missions to Seamen, 
Desl. With I'lustrations. SECOND EDITION now ready 3/ 
- — of most engrossivg interest, and as stimulating as it is readable.” — 
Recor 
“ People are waking up now to some sense of the debt we owe to those whose 
trade, we may almost say, is martyrdom ; and this book has come at a seasonable 
time.’’— Manchester Guardian. 
“ An admirable Christmas gift.’’—Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


The STORY of UGANDA, and the Victoria Nyanza 
Mission. By S.G. Stock. With Illustrations x . 3/6 
“The story of Uganda has been partially told by many persons in many ways. 
But Miss Stock has gathered the fragments together and made of them a con- 
tinuons narrative. This narrative comes down to the beginning of this year.” 


—Guardian, 
TALES FOR THE TWILIGHT HOUR. 
1. OUR STREET. By Lesuie Kerrn, Author of “Of 


all Degrees,” ‘‘Great Grandmother Severn,” &c, Illustrated oe Ole 


a capital sketch of life in a quiet street.’’—Spectator. 
** It is delightfully natural and homely.””—Christian World. 


. The SHADOW onthe HEARTH, By Rev. T.S. MiL- 
LinaTon, M.A., Author of —_— to the Mark,” ‘* No Choice,” 
&e. Illustrated ... 5 ‘ . 8i/- 
** An excellent tale of life and exper ience in a ‘rural | par ish. a Glasgow Herald. 
‘*A really interesting tale for family reading.” —Daily Telegraph. 


3. HALF-BROTHERS. By Hespa Strerron, Author 


of “‘ Jessica’s First Prayer,” ‘‘ Cobwebs and Cables,” &e. em 5/- 
** An acceptable and thoroughly pleasant work in the authoress’ 8 best style.” 


Daily Telegraph, 


“Tt is full of adventure and shows that this favourite author has lost none of 


her skill.’”— British Weekly. 


A large number of attractively bound books have been recently 


published by the Society at prices from 6d. to 2s, 6d. each. 


Published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; and Sold by all Booksellers, 








————_____ 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW Books. 


Ready next week. next week. 


ENGLAND in EGYPT. By Alfred Milner, late Under- 


Secretary for Finance in Egypt. With a Map, demy 8y0, 16:, 


The POLITICAL VALUE of HISTORY. By w. 5. 


Lecry, LL.P., DO.L. An Address delivered t 
Reprinted, with Additions, crown 8v0, cloth, 2s. 61. - Mid Tada 
Y. 


SECOND EDITION, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


ECHOES of OLD COUNTY LIFE: Recollections of Sport, 
be iety, Farming, and Politics in the Good O.d Times, By J. K. spo 
“ Rusticus’’), of Aylesbury. With numerous Illustrations, 80, 10s, omar 
A ‘LARGE. PAPER EDITION (limited to 200 numbered Copies) finel 
pr Narag— 4 art — = yo a at ae Plates on India aon 
other Illustr: 8, s 
bree as — ions, handsomely bound, and making a splendid 4to gift-book, 
MES.—“ Of old county life, its a ts, pastimes, and pur 
m. a@ graphic touch and a fine flow of personal anesinte. oe with 
chief interest for most readers of his very entertaininz volume will be Pm 
the two chapters devoted to Lord Beaconsfield, which are full of good things, wn 


THIRD EDITION, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 
STUDENT and SINGER: the Reminiscences of Charles 


GUARDIAN “Tt Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 
“It is a long time since 50 com letely satisf 
nected with music has appeared in England.” . - sotory a book con- 


The MEMORIES of DEAN HOLE. The Third Edition 
(issued on Monday last) having been completely exhausted, a further Reisst 
will be ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’ on Monday next. — 8y0, 16s, 

~o or saath a most aoe” books of the season.” —Athene ‘ 
“Vastly entertaining.” —Punc “One of the most delightful 
Reminiscences that this generation has seen.’’—Daily Chronicle. ‘ colestions * 


SIR GERALD PORTAL’S MISSION to UGANDA. 

The Times’ Leading Article of December 1st, announcing Sir Gerald Portal’s 
appointment, refers to his former Work, ‘“ MY MISSION to ABYSSINIA” 
(with Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, Ibs. ), as follows :—“ Five years ago h 
undertook a very simi'ar mission to the Court of Abyssinia, and of. this he the 
recently published an account in a highly interesting volume. That mission 
was an affair of adventure, of difficulties, of hairbreadth escapes; and it required 
on the part of its leader courage, endurance, and the power of managing a set of 
capricious and treacherous savages.’ 


CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS AND PRIZEs, 
The BATTLES of FREDERICK the GREAT, Ex. 


tracted from Carlyle’s Biography, and Edited by Professor Oran Ray. 
soME, M.A. With a Map, Battle-Plans, and 8 Full-page Illustrations by 
Adolph Menzel, and a Portrait of Frederick the Great from the British 
Museum. Imperial 16mo, cloth, 5s. 
“ Menzel’s pictures give vividness to Carlyle’s brilliant sketches.”—Eastern 
Morning News. 


ANIMAL SKETCHES. By Professor C. Lloyd Morgan, 


With nearly 60 I!lustrations, handsomely bound, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
“A charming book about animals,”—Saturday Roview. 


A LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. By “An Oxonian” 
(Dean Hote). With nearly 40 Illustrations by John Leech. Large imperial 
16mo, handsomely bound, 103, 64. 

“The humour is irresistible.’'—World. 


LOVE-LETTERS of a WORLDLY WOMAN. By Mrs. 
W. K. Ciirrorp, Author of * Aunt Anne.”’ Crown 8vo, 63, 
‘One of the cleverest books that ever a woman wrote.’— Queen. 


MEN of MiGHT: Studies of Great Characters. By A. C. 
Benson and H, F, Tatruam. Large crown 8vo, 3:. 64. 
“ Models of what such compositions should be.””—Guardian. 


The CHILDREN’S FAVOURITE SERIES. Handsome 
Gift-Books containing thoroughly healthy and a reading for 
Children, fully illustrated, prettily bound, and chea 

DEEDS of GOLD. 2s, MY STORY. BOOK of ANIMALS, 2s, 

MY BOOK of FABLES, 2s, RHYMES for YOU and ME, 2s, 

“A treat for the youngsters, *— Daily Telegraph, 
Pri Delightfully illustrated. Bouud in the prettiest of covers,”’—Eastern Morning 
ews. 
“ The compiler’s choice i is. seldom at fault.”—Spectator. 
“ Admirabie for presents.” —Tablet. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C., 
_Bubliaber to the Jndta ome. 


THE 


NEWBERRY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW AND FAMILY MAGAZINE FOR CHURCHMEN 
AND CHURCHWOMEN, 
ILLUSTRATED. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CoNTENTS OF THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 
An AncreNT Manuscript. (Illus-; Leaves rrom THE HISTORY OF THE 
trated.) By Rev. A. Baker, R.N. GuILDs oF THE City oF Lonpoy. 
A Trappist Monastery IN Cutnese|  (Illustrated.) ByCharles Welch, F.S.4. 
Moncouia, (Illustrated.) BySavage| Jewish SxetcHes,—V. THE Home, 
Landor. By H. Ormonde. 
Tur SLow.y GrinpInG Mitts. Chaps.| THE CHILDREN’S TREASURIES: A ReE- 
21-24, By Mrs. G. Linneus Banks, VIEW OF THE CHILDREN’S BooKS OF 
ASin@sona aT THE Postman’s Rest,| THE Season. By Helen Milman, 
By L, Hereward, SERVICE. “Tris.” 
THE TRAVELLER. (Illustrated.) By | CHRISTMAS Eve, } Poms. ee 
G. Manville Fenn. **Rovan:” THE Story or a Dog. By 
A Layman’s Recouiections or THE] A- E. Cheape. 
OHURCH MOVEMENT oF 1833,—V. | Cousin CATHERINE’S SERVANTS. (Illus- 





By ‘‘G. W.” trated.) By Edith Carrington. 
Tue Sense OF Humour. By J. E. A.| Brsricat QuESTIONS AND ANSWERS— 
Brown. CuuRcH NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Tue Sunpay Epistites ILLUSTRATED. | Reviews (Illustrated)—Tue NeEwBeRy 
By ‘‘ Sacerdos.”’ Home—Inpex To Vou, VII. 


GRIFFITH, -FARRAN and co., Newbery House, London. 





“AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2! 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Hous? 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS, —OATALOGUES sent on application, 
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OT STOCK’S NEW LIST, 


ELLI 
In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price 53, 


;wE SERVANT OF CHRIST. 


»yints in the Character and Condu.t of 
Being etre Cay. rs Yon. Wiiuram Macponarp Srvcratr, D.D., 
Christians © £ Lopdon Editor ofthe Churchman, 
Archdeacon © Christian character Guty, and aspirations are well worth 
«The comments bev alike argnmentative, forcefal, and elequent ; an’? the 
attention. They es each of which deals with distinct branches of a particular 
whole of the Mfc also in helpful adyico, The volume should serve a useful 
subject, ee Western Da'ly Press. 
“™ In handsome crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


DID MOSES WRITE THE 
PENTATEUCH AFTER ALL? 


. f Spencer, M.A., Vicar of All Saini’s, Haggerston. ; 
hor will take "0 mean place He las read widely on the subject, and 
utho and foreibly, and bas advanced much that is worthy of being 
dered,” —Scotsman, 


cloth, price 6s. ; also in a variety of special bindings, See Pro- 


In crown sti s; ectus, forwarded post-free. 
qHE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


: wet time faithfully :endered in Rhythm after the Manner in 
Now for the oe a By eusesn A Krupis. Translated with an Intro- 
pc by & “CLERK OF OXENFORD,” and a Preface by the late H. P. 
ss »,, D.C.L. . 
often ast in‘cresting edition.” — Bishop of Oxford. ; 
“The rhythmic arrangement is happily carried out. —Bishop of Durhain. 
“The excellence of this version is incontestab 8 —Spect itor. 
“The best edition of the ‘Imitation’ ex sting.”—Bookselk*, 


By 
“Our a 
writes clearly 
carefully consi 


In tasteful 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 64. 


PRAYER THOUGHTS. 


g Yames and Titles of Christ Devotionally Considered. By the Rev. 
se Gazann, M.A., Vicar of St. Matthew’s, Brixton, 
«guiritval and suggestive; and, while to the clergy they will be useful for 
on fication into more extended meditations, to others they will Le acceptable 
for private and personal use.”’—Church and Queen, 


In tasteful 8vo, cloth, price 5:., post free. 


7 7 Vp y a. Ww , 
FOUR BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES: 
Bishops Ollivant, Thirlwall, Rev. Griffiths Jones, and Sir Thomas Phillips, 
Qc. With a chapter on “ ihe Church in Wale:.”’ By JoHn Mora@an, 
ctor of Llenilid. 
“ sicedly opportune. The valu.ble appendix is a careully written and well- 
reasoned defence cf the existing Establishment.”’—-Daily Telegraph. 
CHEAPER EDITION. Inu handsome demy 8yvo, cloth, price 6s. 
_——_—— 


THE DAWN OF THE ENGLISH 
REFORMATION: ITS FRIENDS 
AND FOES. 


By the Rev. HENRY Wors ey, M.A, Vicar of Ashford Bowdler._ 

“No such fuil picture of the events which led up to so supremely important 
achange in the religious condition of Engiand has yet been pub ished, and the 
author is to be congratulated on the saccess with which he has combined the 
facts of history in a story of continu u- interest.’—Times Weekly. 


CHEAPER EDITION. In crown 8vo, cloth, price 23. 6d. 
GLEANINGS FROM A MINISTRY 
OF FIFTY YEARS. 


By Rev, Prebendary CHarLys Houisanp, M.A, Oxon, Rector of Petworth. 

“Brief, practical, and pointed, cali in statement, clear in exposition, and 

earnest in appea), they deal suggestively with Christian believing and living 
from many points of view.’’—Sypectator, 


CHEAPER EDITION. In 2rown 8yo, cloth, price 2s, 
THOUGHTS UPON SOME 
WORDS OF CHRIST. 


By the Rev. Davip Wriaut, M A., Vicar of Stoke Bishop, Glos, 
“An excellent work,” —Quiver. 
“We commend the volume to the thoughtful.”’—Church Bells, 
“No reader can failto gather some fresh thoughts on the texts with which 
these suggestive sermons deal.”’"—Church Sunday-School Magazine, 












In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 


BLESSED DEAD IN PARADISE. 


With some Reply to Canon Lu:kock’s “ After Death,” and a Preface by 
the Rev. Canon BELL, D.D., Rector of Cheltenham. By James &, WALEER, 
MA., Corp. Chr. Col., Oxford, Author of “The Mystic Voices,’ &c. 

Mr. Douglas, in his “ Life of Spurgeon,” mentions that Mr. Spurgeon had de- 
rived gieat solace from “The Blessed Dead in Paradise” during his last days 
on earth. 


CHEAPER EDITION. Just published, in handsome 8vo, prioe 33, 6d. 
A 


7 La a, yy) 
THINGS TO COME. 
Being Essays towards a Fuller Apprehens’on of the Christian Idea. 

“A real and valuable contribution to the re igious thought of the time, and 
one which comes with special force in our own day, One of tho most thought- 
Provoking and suggestive books I have lately read, and contains very much 
¥hich is of solid and permanent value ’’—Professor H, C, SHUTTLEWORTH. 


In crown 8yr, cloth, price 5s, 


GOD'S IMAGE IN MAN: 


Some Intuitive Perceptions of Truth. By Henry Woop, Author of 
Be “Edward Burton,” &e. : 
Thoughtful, logical, and attractive in style.”—Quiver, 


CHEAPER EDITION. Tastefully printed, price 1s.; and in cloth, 2s, 


+ y NAT Iw ‘6 
SHOULD WOMEN PREACH? 
ay WHAT SAITH THE SCRIPTURES? By Puutip Cappy. 

I regard it as an excellent stateneut of the Scripture evidence in disfavour 
of the public and official ministiy of Christ’an women......Your bookis a valuable 
collection of Scri; ture facts and evid: n es on this important and pressing subject 
of debate.’"—Rev. H, G@. MouLr, M.A., Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge, 








CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
Published this day, crown 8vo, paper covers, 2s. 6d. net. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to PETER and 


The REVELATION cf PETER. Two Lectures on the Newly Recovered 
Fragments, together with the Original T+xts. By J. ARMITAGE Rosinsoy, 
B.D., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Christ’s College, and MonTaGue KHODES 
James, M.A., Fellow and Dean of King s College. 


The STANFORD DICTIONARY of ANGLI- 


CISED WORDS and PHRASHS, Edited for the Syndies of the University 
Press, by C. A. M, FENNELL, D.Litt., late Fellow of Jesus Colleze, Cam- 
bridge; Editor of ‘‘ Pindar.” Dewy 4to, pp. xvi. + 823, Half-buckram, 
31s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 423, 


The GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY 


and COMMERCE in MODERN TIMES. By W. Cunninenam, D.D., Fellow 
and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Tooke Professor in King’s Cole 
leze, London. Demy 8vo, 18s, 
“To the student of political economy and of our commerc:al development, it 
will be invalnable, fur the amouat of matter which has been digested, arranged, 
and placed within easy reference is immense.” —Review of Reviews, 


TEXTS and STUDIES: Contributions to 


siblical and Patristic Literature. Edited by J. AnmurraGe Rostnson, B.D., 
Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


Vol. II.—No. 3. The RULES of TYCONIUS. Freshly 
Edited from the Manuscripts, with an Examination of bis Wiiness to the Old 
Latin Version, By F. C. Burkitt, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 

i In the press. 

Vol. Il.—No. 4. APOCRYPHA ANECDOLA. Containing 


the Latin Version of the Apocalypse of Paul, the Apocalypses of the Virgin, 
of Sedrach, of Zosin as, &. By M. R. James, M.A. A 
{In the press, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


The BOOKS of EZRA and NEHEMIAH. 


By the Rev. H. E. Rrte, B.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity in the Univer. 
sity of Cambridye. | Nearly ready, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE SMALLER CAMBRIDGE 
BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 


The BOOK of JUDGES. By J. S. Black, 
M.A. With Map, is. F _ 

NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS MATHEMATI. 
CAL SERIES. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PLANE 


TRIGONOMETRY. By E, W. Hosson, Sc.D., Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambriég’, »nd University Lecturer in Mathematics ; and C, M, Jessop, M.A., 
Fellow of Clare College, and Assi-tant-Master at Reading school. 48, 6d, 


The ELEMENTS of STATICS. Second Edi- 


tion. (Being Part I. of “Elements of Statics aud Dynamics,”’) By 
8. L. Loney, M.A., late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. 4s. 61. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 
CORNEILLE.—POLYEUCTE. With Intro- 


auction aud Notes by E. G. W. Braunuoitz, M.4., Ph.D., University 
Lecturer in French, 2s, (Subject fur Cambridge Previous Examinations, 


1:93.) 
LIVY. BOOK VI. With Notes and Intro- 


duction by H. M. Stepurknson, M.A., formerly Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 2s.6d. (Subject for Oxford and Cambridge Certificate Exami- 
nation, July, 1593,) 


PLUTARCH’S LIFE of DEMOSTHENES. 


With Introduction, Notes, aud Indexes, By Rev. Huserr A. Houpen, M.A,, 
LL.D, Hon, Litt.D., Dublin, Fellow of the University of London, some- 
time Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, [In the press, 


ARISTOPHANES—VESPZA. With Intro- 


duction and Notes by C, E. Graves, M.A., Classical Lecturer and late Fellow 
of St Johu’s College, Cambridge. {In the press, 


THE CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOR SCHOOLS. 


With Introductions, Notes, and Indexes, by A. Wrtson Verity, M.A., some- 
time Scholar of Trinity College, Cambri?ge. 


COMUS and ARCADES. 3s. 
ODE on the NATIVITY, L’ALLEGRO, IL 


PENSEROSO, and LYCIDAS. 2s. 61. 


SAMSON AGONISTES. 2s. 6d. 
PARADISE LOST. Books XI. and XII. 


2s. Books V.and VI, 2s. Bvoks J. and II. [In the press, 


“ The eleventh book of ‘ Paradise Lost’ has been edited in masterly style for 
the‘ Pitt Press Series’ by Mr. A. Wilson Verity. Our gratitude for the excellent 
edition before us is accompanied by a lively hope that we shall in dae course 
receive the rest of the work aunotated by the same able pen,”—Guard.an, 
September 14th, 1892. 


London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, 





ELLIQT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AVE MARIA LANE, 
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MESSRS, WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
This day is published. 

ACROSS FRANCE in a CARAVAN. 
Being some Account of a Journey from Bordeaux to Genoa in 
the ‘ Escargot,’ taken in the Winter 1889-90. By the Author 
of “A Day of my Life at Eton.” With 50 Illustrations by 
John Wallace, after Sketches by the Author, and a Map. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. 

This day is published. 


VOYAGE of the ‘NYANZA,’ 
R.N.Y.C. Being the Record of a Three Years’ Cruise in a 
Schooner-Yacht in the Atlantic and Pacific, and her subse- 
quent Shipwreck. By J. Cummina Dewar, late Captain 
King’s Dragoon Guards and 11th Prince Albert’s Hussars. 
With 2 Autogravures, numerous Full-Page and other Illustra- 
tions, and a Map, demy 8vo, 21s. 


This day is published. 


CHINESE STORIES. By Robert 
K. Dovatas. With 60 Illustrations by Parkinson, Forestier, 
and others. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


This day is published. 


IMPRESSIONS of DANTE and of 


the NEW WORLD. With a few Words on Bimetallism. 
By J. W. Cross, Editor of “ George Eliot’s Life as Related in 
her Letters and Journals.” Post 8vo, 6s. . 


Next week will be published. 


COLUMBA: a Drama. By John 


Huntitey Sxrine, Warden of Glenalmond, Author of “A 
Memory of Edward Thring.” Fcap. 4to, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION. 


RACING LIFE of LORD GEORGE 
BENTINCK, M.P., and other Reminiscences. By Joun 
Kent, Private 'l'rainer to the Goodwood Stable. Edited by 
the Hon. Francis Lawtrey. With 23 Plates and Fac-simile 


Letter, demy 8vo, 25s. 
**A masterpiece of racing literature.’’—Saturday Review, 
‘“*The most interesting book that hes been written on the subject of horse- 
racing.”— Sportsman, 


This day is published. 


SINGULARLY DELUDED. By the 
Author of “Ideala: a Study from Life,” ‘A Domestic Ex- 
periment.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This day is published. 


The DISTINCTIVE MESSAGES of 


the OLD RELIGIONS. By Grorer Marueson, M.A., D.D., 
F.R.S.E., Author of “Spiritual Development of St. Paul,’ 
“ Can the Old Faith Live with the New ?” “ The Psalmist and 
the Scientist,” “Sacred Songs,” &e. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“Dr. Matheson has struck out into an original path of inquiry in his new 
volume. He enters upon it aiso in a spirit of candour and broad-minded 
liberality which is none too common...... He has evidently taken delight in his 
subject, and he makes it delightful to the reader.’’—Scotsman, 


THIRD EDITION. 


The EARLY RELIGION of ISRAEL. 
As set forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern Critical His- 
torians. By James Rosertson, D.D., Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“A scholarly and scientific treatise...... Every student of the Old Testament, of 
whatever critical school, to whom truth is dearer than party, will welcome this 
volume as the most brilliant contribution to the controversy which has yet 
appeared from the conservative side.”’—Thinker, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
LORD WASTWATER. By Sidney Bolton. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s, 

“There two volumes contain a succession of surprises which keep the reader 
constantly on the alert...... The central design of the story is strikingly original 
and it is developed with unusual ability...... It is a deeply interesting book.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 

** A novel which most readers will find themselves compelled to get througb at 
racing speed. The interest begins almost at once, and is kept up to the last 
page.”’—Tablet. 


MONA MACLEAN, MEDICAL STUDENT. 


By GRAHAM TRAVERS. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s, 6d, 

** The cleverest novel we have read for a long time.’’—Spectator, 

**Told with unfailing brightness and spirit.’’—Graphic. 

* It is impossible t» conceive a more charming English girl.’’—Standard. 

“Distinctly ‘an up-to-date’ novel...... Clever and charming story.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 

** A courageous book, full of soul and intellect and delicate tact.”—Sporting 
and Dramatic News, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 926. DECEMBER, 1892. 2s, 6d, 
CONTENTS. 

A Brirp’s-EYE VIEW OF THE RIVIERA. 

Tue Restviess Dead. 

Tue LonG PARLIAMENT AND Dr. GARDINER, 

SINGULARLY DrLUDED. Oonclusion. 

ALDERS AND Rgeps. By ‘A Son of the Marshes.”’ 

Byways To FortTuNE—BY SEA. 

THE OLD Saoon. 

Lines DEDICATED TO THOSE WHO MourN THEIR DEAD IN THE WRECKS 
OF THE ‘ BoxHarRA,’ ‘ROUMANIA,’ AND ScotcH Express. By the Duchess 
of Sutherland. 

THE RECOVERY OF THE SOUDAN. 

ELEcTION WEEK IN AMERICA, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 









ie. 
MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COs List 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY 


COURSING AND FALCONR 


By HARDING COX and the Hon. GERALD LASCRL, 


With 20 Plates and 56 Dlustrations by John Charlton, R 
G. E. Lodge, L, Speed, and others, in the Text, 


Crown Svo, 10s. 6), 
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FIFTY YEARS in the MAKING of ANS. 


TRALIAN HISTORY. By Sir Henny Parkes, G.0,M.G 


South Wales, 1872-75, 1877, 1878-79. With 2 Portraits, 2 vixen - Of Neg 
ig 1) U8, 


**No more significant contribution to the current history of the Brit; 
pire has been made for a long time than is contaiued in tinese bw Titish Ey, 
volumes.’—Times. O remarkahj, 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALayp. 


being a Record of Excavation and Exploration in 189], By J.T 
Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.8, With a Chapter on the Orientation ang qoo 
tion of the Temples by R. M. W. Swan. With 5 Maps and Plan: Mets. 
and 104 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 18s, 8,13 Plats, 


** Among known ruins we can remember none more interog'; 
which Mr. Bent in this book has so vividly deseribed.”"—Spectator. than thos 


KING POPPY: a Fantasia. By Owe, 


MEREDITH (the Fart oF Lytton). With 1 Plate and D 
by Ed. Burne-Jones, A.R.A. Crown 8yvo, 10s. 6d. 
“In ‘King Poppy’ Lord Lytton is by turns imaginative intive ox: 
satirical, The word-piinting is brilliant and the irony rea age 
humoured,’’— Daily Telegraph. 82 yoni, 


SECRET SERVICE under PITT. By yw.) 


Fitzpatrick, F.S.A, Author of “Ireland before the Union,” & Berni 
Edition, enlarged, 8vo, 14s. » Necoui 
**A most original and interesting account...... Will be found of the utmos 
value. Mr. Fitzpatrick is the greatest living autho “ity on the Secret History". 
Edinburgh Review. ™ 


A SANSKRIT ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


being a Practical Handbook with Transliteration, Accentuation, and Etrm, 
logical Analysis throughout. Compiled by ArTHur A, Macnovett, I. 
Ph.D, (Deputy), Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, So, 2 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. By Richarj 


A. Proctor and A, CowPer RanyarpD. With 51 Plates and 472 IMlustratigy; 
in the Text, 4to, 36s, 


esign on titlepy, 


NICHOLAS FERRAR: his Household ani 


his Friends. Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Hon. Canon of Chrit 
Church, Oxford. With Portrait engraved from a Picture by Cornelia: 
Janssen at Magdalene College, Cambridge, crown Svo, 6s, 


ESSAYS NEW and OLD. By “J. G.B’ 


Being Discursive Thoughts on various Subjects. Crown 8vo, 1s., sewed, 


ConTENTS.—Popular Songs—Klopstock and Quedlinburg—Grail Myths and th: 
German Gral-Sage—Manfred—The Athanasian Creed. 


EPOCHS OF AMERICAN HISTORY.—New Volune. 


Edited by Dr. ALBERT BUSHNELU HART, 
Assistant Professor of History n Harvard Colleze. 


FORMATION of the UNION (1750-1829) 


By ALBERT BusHNeELL Hart, A.B., Ph.D. With Maps, feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS, 
The PEEP of DAY; or, a Series of th 


Earliest Religious Instruction. Authorised Edition, with 13 Colourei 
Illustrations by Miss Bevan, a Niece of the Authoress, royal 16mo, 5s. Witt 
13 Plain Illustrations, royal 16mo, 2s. 6d, 


“As we turn over the leaves we mark with delight the artistic pictures ai 
daintily printed hymns, each with music in four parts, and each framed in au 
exquisite bordering. This is indeed our old friend, but in what an altered guix 
Edition de luxe scarcely expresses the beauty of its present form.”—Schoolmaste’, 


SOUVENIRS des CENT JOURS. Par it 


VILLEMAIN, Edited, with Notes, by GRANVILLE SHarp, M.A. Feap. 8r0, 
price 2s, 6d, 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “JOHN WARD.” 


The STORY of a CHILD. By Margaret 


Detanp, Author of ‘John Ward,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“The thread of the story is admirably interwoven through the gossipy courél 
sations of the children and their elders.” —Glasgow Herald, 





Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — DECEMBER. 


Mrs. Jutret. By Mrs. Alfred W. |“ Hey WiLtow Watr,0.” By Muri 
Hunt. Chaps, 34-36, y - . ny Prony: 
InavauraL LecTURE DELIVERED BE- HITSUNTIDE SANITA B 
FORE THE UNIVERSITY OF Oxrorp, | AGE, WiTH THE Lessons. By Dr. 


W. Richardson. : 
By J. A. Froude, . A Wotr Batrur. By Fred Whishs". 
To a Wer Lappe. By E. H. Hickey. Ar THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Aniren 


A Txst Case. By W. Laidlaw Peel. Lang. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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— 
7 AND T. CLARK’S LIST. 


Just published, 2 large vols. 8vo, price 18s. net. 


OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY : 
‘sion of Revelation in its Pre-Christian Stage 
The Religio of Development. 
By Professor HERMANN SCHULTZ, D.D., Gottingen. 
AUTHORISED ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
By Professor J. A. PATERSON, M.A., Oxon. 


son has executed the translation with as much skill as care 

a nr eee on his having given the meaning of the original with the 

oe cUrBOY »_"From the AUTHOR’S PREFACE to the ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
ntmos' Ys 


vv 
THE INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


Just published (No. ITI. of the Series), post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


APOLOGETICS ; 


or, Christianity Defensively Stated. 
By Professor A. B. BRUCE, D.D., 
Author of “The Training of the Twelve,” ‘The Humiliation of Christ,’’ &. 
“Jt is an apologetic presentation of the Christian faith with reference to 
whatever in our intellectual environment makes faith difficult at the present 
time,” —From the AUTHOR’S PREFACE, 








No, II. of the Series, post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


By NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D. 

Author of “Old Faiths in New Light,” “ The Reality of Faith,’’ &. 
“There is not a dead, dull, conventional lina in the volume. It is the work of 
wise, wellinformed, independent, and thoroughly competent writer. It 

snanen 8 reproach from our indigenous theology, fills a glaring blank in our 
iterature, and is sure to become the text-book in Obristian Ethics,.’’—Professor 
Marcus Dons, D.D., in The Bookman. 


No. I, of the Series. Fourth Edition, post Svo, price 12s. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By S. D. DRIVER, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


“The service which Canon Driver’s book will render in the present confusion 
of mind on this great subject, can scarcely be over-estimated.”’—Times, 





Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited. 


MESSRS. WARD AND DOWNEY’S LIST. 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN : a Biography. 
With a List of her Paintings and Drawings, and some Illustrative Reprodug- 
tions thereof. By Frances A. GERARD. 1 vol., 15s. 4 

“ Angelica’s is a singularly difficult life to write, and her latest biographer 
has evidently spared no pains to make this volume complete. It is excellently 
illastrated, and is unquestionably a book of great interest.”—St. James’s Gazette, 


GOSSIP of the CENTURY. Personal and 


Traditional Memories—Social, Literary, Artistic. With Copious Illustrations, 
og Aes By the Author of ‘ Flemish Interiors.’”’ 2 vols. royal 
vo, 428, 


“He has told his story well. The anecdotes relating to George III.’s family 
are numerous, ani will amuse readers fond of courtly gossip.’’—Spectator. 

“The two volumes are, in fact, a kind of encyclopsedia of gossip about mon- 
Pars oon, doctors, writers, actors, singers, soldiers, men of fashion,”— 

ily News, 


S0CIAL ENGLAND from the RESTORA- 


TION to the REVOLUTION. By W.C. Sypyey, Author of “ England and 
the English in the Eighteenth Century.” 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 


“He has an eye for what is picturesque,a taste for what is curious, and 
enough sense to divide his survey equitably between the scindals and follies of 
the town and the soberer life of the rest of England.”—Times. 

“He has apparently consulted all the best known and most approved 
authorities on the subject of which he treats with judgment and assiduity, and 
1 is a compilation which is both entertaining and instructive,”— 

orld. 


TWO NEW BOOKS for CHILDREN. 


THOSE MIDSUMMER FAIRIES. By 


TuEopora ExMs.i£, Author of “The Little Lady of Lavender,’ With 29 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A very charming gift-book.””—Birmingham Gazette, 
py The illustrations are extremely beautiful.”—Manchester Examiner. 
Picture:quely and gracefully written.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


PIXIE. By Mrs. Blagden, Author of 


“Trash,” &. With Illustrations by Edwin J. Ellis, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
MANY a YEAR AGO. By Mrs. Herbert 


Martiy, 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Now ready. 


A GERALDINE. By Richard Ashe King. 


2 vols, crown 8vo. [Now ready, 
“The novel is a striking one.”’—Scotsman. 


RIDGE and FURROW. By Sir Randal 
Ronerts, Bart. 2 vols, 21s, 


“‘Se'dom has a sporting novel been backboned with anything like the powerful 
and weil-wrought plot which this story pouseases.”’—Sporting Life. ° , 








WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE VEILED HAND. 


By FREDERICK WICKS. 


A Novel of the Sixties, the Seventies, 
and the Eighties. 


With Illustrations by Jean de Paleologue. 
1 vol., 416 pp., large 8vo, handsomely bound, 10s. 6d. 


SATURDAY REVIEW says :—“ The incidents packed into ‘The Veiled Hand” 
are very numerous and dramatic, Mr. Wicks manages his plentitude of episode 
with such skill that his packing is not a congestion. His plot, which is exceed- 
ingly ingenious, involves a wide variety of urgent topics, all of which Mr. Wicks 
treats with familiarity, shrewdness, and vivacity. In the matter of construction 
‘The Veiled Hand’ is extremely skilful.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ The plot of this ingenious fiction is at least as 
elaborate as any to be found in the earlier works of Sue, De Balzac, or Dumas 
the elder.” 

WESTERN MORNING NEWS says :—‘ At a time when people are deploring 
the decadence of English fiction, and asking who are to fill the proud position 
formerly held by such writers as Thackeray, Dickens, and George Eliot, it is 
pleasant to come across a novel displaying many of the best traits of famous 
English novelists...... Related in masterly style, wit, and humour, sarcasm, know- 
ledge of human nature, and the philosophy that comes of experience, being 
prominently exhibited in this very remarkable novel. Many of the pene 
are as good as anything to be found in ‘ Vanity Fair,’ and there is not the 
slightest exaggeration in saying that the chapter headed ‘ A Party of Eight’ 
is one of the very best things in English fiction......The book will take high 
rank as a discription of some of the social follies and hypocrisies of the day.” 

MORNING POST says :—“ His story arrests and retains attention from first 
to last, the study of the unscrupulous Delfoy being thoroughly remarkable for 
restrained power and analytical discernment. Mr. Wicks is effective without 
exaggeration, while his cynicism is temperel by a lively sense of humour...... 
strong human interest, and brilliant originality of manner.” 


EDEN, REMINGTON, and CO., London and Sydney. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


DECEMBER. 


“THe Sours”: A LETTER IN VERSE, By W. H. Mallock. 
AN AUSTRALIAN ViEwW oF INDIA, By the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart., 


Mr. Hux.ey’s Ironicon. By Frederic Harrison. 

A Pika ror Amyesty. By J. E. Redmond, M.P. 

JUPITER'S NEW SATELLITE. By Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S. 

THe American Tarirr. By J. Stephen Jeans. 

Mrs. MEYNELL: PorT anD Essayist. By Coventry Patmore, 
Tue Story or ELEveN Days. By Graham Wallis, 

Tue Sins or Society. By Ouida, 

Bates oF THE Amazons. By Grant Allen. 

THE EnGiisH REvIvAL oF Decorative Art. By Walter Crane. 
Tug CHINDE Mouts or THE ZampBesi. By Daniel J. Rankin, 
THe New Terror. By A. C. Swinburne. 

RELIGION : ITs FuTuRE, By the Rev. Dr. Momerie. 


JAS. FITZMAURICE KELLY 


The LIFE of MIGUEL DE CERVANTES 


SAAVEDRA: a Biographical, Literary, and Historical Study, with 
tentative Bibliography from 1585 to 1892, and an Annotated Appendix on 
the ‘* Canto de Caliope.”” By James FirzmMauriceE KELiy, Demy 8vo, 16s. 


[ Ready. 
he Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON. 


EXTINCT MONSTERS: a Popular Account 


of some of the larger forms of Ancient Animal Life. By the Rev. H. N. 
Hutcuinson. With numerous Ii!lustrations by J. Smit and others, anda 








Preface by Dr, Henry Woopwarp, F.R.S. Demy 8vo, 12s. [Ready 
NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
ELIZABETH GODFREY. 

*TWIXT WOOD and SEA. By Elizabeth Godfrey. 3 vols. 
crown 8yo, [Ready. 


Captain L, ANDERSON. 
The STORY of ALLAN GORDON. By Captain Lindsay 


Anverson, Author of “ A Cruise in an Opium Clipper.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


[Ready, 
THOMAS HARDY, J. M. BARRIE, Mrs. OLIPHANT, &e. 
STORIES from ‘‘BLACK AND WHITE.” By Thomas 
Harpy, J. Barriz, Mrs. OtipHant, W. E. Norris, W. Cuark RvssELL, 
Grant ALLEN, Mrs. Lynn Linton, and James Pary, With numerous 
Illustrations, crown 8vo. [Neat week. 
CHARLES BLATHERWICK. 
IN the SHADE of SCHIEHALLION. By Charles Blather- 
wick, Author of *‘ Peter Stonnor.” With 4 Illustr.tions, crown 8vo, 


ls, 
CYNTHIA. By Charles Blatherwick. With 4 Illustrations, 


crown 8yo, ls, 
G. F. UNDERHILL. : Y 

IN and OUT of the PIGSKIN. By G. F. Underhill. With 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, ls, 

The Hon. MARGARET COLLIER. 

RACHEL and MAURICE, and other Tales. By the Hon. 
MarGaret CoLLieR (Madame Galetti di Cadilliac), Author of “ Our Home in 
the Adriatic.” Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

PUSHKIN TALES. i i : 

The QUEEN of SPADES, and other Stories. With a Bio- 
graphy. Translated from the Russian of Alexander Pushkin by Mrs. 
SUTHERLAND Epwakps, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


CLEARANCE SALE OF BOOKS, 
Just published, PART I, of 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of the whole STOCK of 
Messrs. H. SOUTHERAN and OO., 
at 136 Strand, London, W.O., 
consequent on the rebuilding of their premises there, 


at an unrestricted Discount from the Catalogue Prices of 
TWENTY PER CENT. for Cash, 


A Copy post-free on application, 
H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 136 Strand, W.C. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, AND CO, LTD 


With FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS by HUGH THOMSON. SEVENTH THOUSAND now ready, crown 8yo, 5s, 


THE BALLAD OF BEAU BROCADE, 
AND OTHER POEMS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTUuRY, 
7 By AUSTIN DOBSON. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK BY SIR J. LUBBOCK, BART. 
A CONTRIBUTION TO OUR KNOWLEDGE OF SEE DLINGS. 
By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 36s. net. 


“ The germination of plants is certainly not the least interesting portion of their life-history, but it has not as yet attracted the attention i! 
deserves.” —Extract from PREracs. . 
















SIXTIETH THOUSAND. 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA: or, The Great Renunciation, 
Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama. By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.LE, 


Presentation Edition, with Illustrations and Portrait, small 4to, 21s.; Library Edition, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d,; 
Elzevir Edition, 6s. ; aatattiad aio, Lotos Bevken, cloth or half-parchment, 3s. 6d. 






NEW VOLUME IN THE “INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES.” 


MAN AND THE GLACIAL PERIOD. 
By G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, D.D., LL.D, 


Author of “The Ice Age in North America,” &c. With an Appendix on “Tertiary Man” by Professor H. W. HAYNES, 
With 111 Illustrations and Maps. 
Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. Price 5s. 


SOCIALISM NEW AND OLD. 
By WILLIAM GRAHAM, M.A, 


Professor of Political Economy and Jurisprudence, Queen’s College, Belfast. 
Second E ition, crown 8vo, 5s. [INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 
The Right Hon. J. CHAMBERLAIN in an article on “ The Labour Question ” in the “ Nineteenth Century,” November, 1892, says : —“ There 
are innumerable difficulties of a similar kind which will suggest themselves to anyone who will sit down and try to work out for himself the 
complicated details of a collectivist polity. Here it is only necessary to indicate their nature, and for further information the reader may be 


referred to the clear, impartial, and withal sympathetic examination of the proposal which is contained in Professor Graham’s ‘ Socialism New 
and Old,’ published in the International Scientific Series.” 






































NEW VOLUME of the ‘‘ PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY.” | NEW EDITION, REVISED by Professor RAY LANKESTER. 


> ’ AS . PM slone 7 Aj 
? | u , a . . 

Lectures on the History of Philosophy. The History of Creation ; or, the 
goes ee ae Translated from the German by Development of the Earth and its Inhabitants by the Action ot Natural 
t. 8. Harpane, In3 vols. Vol, I,, 12°. Causes, A Popular Exposition of the Doctrine of Evolution. From the 
latest German Edition of Ernst Harcket. Translation Revised by Pro- 
NEW and IMPROVED EDITION. | fessor E. Ray LANKE STER. Fourth Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 

~y : Fi ‘ 2 vols, large post 8vo, 32s. 
Lombard Street : St Description of the | The new portions of the Work have been necessitated by the progress of knowledge 
Money Market. By WaLTER BaGenot, Tenth Edition, with Notes bringing | since the appearance of the jirst English edition in 1876, They comprise an aceount 


the Work up to the Present time, by E. Jounstons. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d | of recent the vories which have grown out of Darwin’s great doctrine, and of many 
| new results of investigation, &c. 


Hindustani Idioms. With Vocabulary English Folk-Rhymes: a Collection of 


“ 
and Explanatory Notes. For the Use of Candidates for the Higher Standurd. Traditional Verses relating to Places and Persons, Customs, Superstitions, 
By Colonel A. N. Pui.utips, late Indian Army. Crown 8vo, 5s. the Animal Kingdom, Games, the Almanac, the Weather, Husbandry Maxims, 
In the hope of rendering assistance to those who wish to learn Hindustani as Saws, &c, By G. F, Norway, Crown 8¥0, 103, 6d. 
they would a European language, idiomatically and as spoken by the natives, 
instead > A sod ely stringing together a number of words in slavish imitation of the NEW and ENLARGED EDITION. 
English idiom, I offer this little book to the public as the result of many years spent | i 
in India in active work amongst the natives of that country.”—Bxtract from 


Praracr. Dana's System of Mineralogy : Descrip- 


tive Mineralogy. Siath Edition, By Epwarp Sanispury Dana. Entirely 


ewritte ne 4 ‘ger $s 2) g s il 
The Classic Birthday Book. By F. W. H re Popa aud mnch Enlarged, Illustrated with over 1,400 Figures, roya 
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